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THE MANAGEMENT OF HUSBANDS 


BY LILIAN BELL 








—~\ HIS subject has never yet been given 
the dignity which it deserves. It is 
too often treated with the flippancy 
of a newspaper paragraph, while the 
truth of the matter is that the wife 

who manages her husband success- 
fully arrives, in domestic economy, at the dignity of 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the highest court in the land—the Court of 
the Happy Family. 

Tact in the hands of a man becomes diplomacy, 
and this he exercises in governing foreign policies. 
Tact in the hands of a woman becomes genius, and 
this she exercises in governing domestic man. Anglo- 
Saxon diplomacy when it degenerates into trickery 
becomes Chinese. Feminine tact when it descends 
into trickery becomes vulgarity. 

But in both government diplomacy and feminine 
tact the appearance of secrecy is largely superficial, 
for the man does not live whose vanity is not : 
tickled by the knowledge that his management is at i"? ae 
a subject of consideration with his wife, and when 2 
all is said and done the best of men enjoy being |... .: : 
managed. , 1 

It is a flattering thought. It must be a pleasant _ At 
contemplation for a peppery man to see a warning |O. 
look, from some one who knows his weak points, when |°_ -~"... “* 
dangerous points are broached. It saves irritation. | .:°7°.. .* 
It must be a highly satisfactory sensation to feel that ~ 
pale certain things are not permitted in his presence, 
> 6° ee because it is well understood that he will fly into a 

Pe he passion and break the furniture if they occur. It 
[i .| saves the furniture. 
ae It conduces to a man’s importance to know that 
ee - | these prejudices of his are appreciated by his wife, [L'xsa«. 
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and it feeds his vanity when he realizes how gracefully she avoids 
them. 

Yet those who have eyes to see below the surface see what pitiable 
figures some of these men cut whose weaknesses force their wives into 
a course of action naturally hateful to a refined woman. I have heard 
the unthinking and the unseeing bitterly condemn a woman who made 
the noblest struggle I ever witnessed to keep her husband to herself and 
her home intact for the sake of her children, because, forsooth, when 
her husband became infatuated with a pretty woman, the wife lent her- 
self to the little game and pretended a liking for the pretty woman’s 
weak and vapid husband in order to keep up the appearance of a quar- 
tette friendliness. The four went everywhere together. People talked. 
She bore it with dignity. She was more cruelly maligned than the 
other three because her strength of character was known, and this 
seemed to witness its breaking down. But this brave woman knew her 
husband. She knew he would tire of the woman’s pretty face if she 
could eliminate the charm of secrecy and keep matters apparently open 
and above-board. Whatever anguish she may have suffered in her heart, 
she buried there. She clung to her policy. Her tact never deserted her. 
At all times she was ready to do her husband’s bidding, with the pretty 
woman’s silly husband for a companion, submitting to be bored by his 
inanity for the sake of keeping an eye on her husband. That woman 
was fighting for her husband, for her children, for her home, and for 
her life—with what result? That her best friends condemned her for 
a willing accomplice. They call her a married flirt. I call her a noble 
woman. They say she is worthy of no admiration. I consider her 
‘worthy of a martyr’s crown. J know the pretty woman’s husband! 

This so-called management of husbands often means a tragedy of 
home-keeping. The management of even the best of men requires a 
courage, patience, and tact which no one can exercise who has not an 
intuition bordering on genius, for greater than the art of writing a book 
or the art of painting a picture is the art of living together. To keep the 
happiness of a home unbroken is to lay hold on immortality. The ex- 
ample to noisy boys and thoughtless girls of a mother who keeps things 
moving smoothly, provided the mother also possesses the genius of im- 
parting her knowledge, is to lay the foundations of other tactfully con- 
ducted homes, and her genius for managing the next generation of 
husbands and for providing manageable husbands for the next genera- 
tion of tactful girls reaches forward through countless years. 

This genius of tactfulness is purely American, for by tact I mean 
the pure and wholesome article of Anglo-Saxon origin which has no- 
thing to do with the corrupted and corrupting article of certain foreign 
nations, whose women have the name of being fascinating through their 
knowledge of men. An American woman’s knowledge of men is builded 
on universal motherhood, and is as pure as love itself. That is why 
a good wife infuses a certain maternal quality into her love for her 
husband. His weakness, of mind or body, draws on that peculiar mo- 
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ther-love which is in the heart of every good woman, 

whether she ever marries or not. Leniency toward 

little faults partakes of that protecting quality 

which is the mainspring of a mother’s love for the 

helplessness of her baby. Mary Wilkins, in her new 

book, The Portion of Labor, has the character of a 

woman, Cynthia Lennox, who loves a man, Lyman 

Risley, but who never loves him well enough to mar- 

ry him until, through an accident, he becomes blind. 

The author calls this a moral deformity in Cynthia’s 

character, and intimates that her love for her blind 

husband was warped and twisted from its purely 

normal character. I beg to differ with the distinguished author in her 
interpretation. She has drawn Cynthia’s character with a true know- 
ledge of perspective, for she made her love helplessness to the extent of 
actually stealing a lost baby girl, and keeping her for three days while 
the town searched and the distracted mother nearly went mad; yet when 
the baby grew up, Cynthia was perfectly indifferent to her, because she 
was no longer helpless. ‘The truth of the matter is that Cynthia’s love 
was largely maternal. This quality overbalanced all others, and so 
caused her love for Lyman Risley to blossom only when he became 
blind and needed her help. But if this sort of love is warped or un- 
natural, the love of many women for their husbands partakes of this 
same unnatural character, for I claim that in all rightly constituted 
women the element of maternal love enters into their love for their 
husbands, and that Cynthia was most unnatural when she permitted 
him to hang about her for twenty years without discovering that he 
was absolutely dependent upon her all that time. She became natural 
when she discovered: her own “deformity ” and married him, and be- 
haved herself as a reasonable woman should. 

This maternal element in woman’s love for man explains many 
strange and otherwise inexplicable marriages. The woman begins to 
love the man when he casts aside all other considerations and demon- 
strates his actual need of her. That appeals to the maternal, and so 
she marries him. 

Women, particularly the stiff-necked, independent breed which seems 
to infest our land in these latter days, driving out the homelier quali- 
ties of the old-fashioned woman, who was gentle and loving and tact- 
ful, seem to regard this matter of managing men, of using diplomacy 
with them or being respectful of their whims and idiosyncrasies, as 
beneath the dignity of their so-called, newly found “ independence.” 
They consider it an affront to their feminine manhood, if I may be 
allowed the paradox, to be expected to be the one who should do the 
adjusting. If they cannot marry up-to-date men and each go his or her 
own way without any adjusting on either side, and carry the idea of 
“comradeship ” through marriage, why, let the man do the adjusting, 
say they. 
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That is sheer vanity. Most of women’s boasted inde- 
pendence is sheer vanity. Women were not made to be in- 
dependent of men, and it is my private belief that that is 
why mice were created! To show them the fallacy of a mis- 

named independence! Imagine a woman not screeching when she saw 
a mouse! It would be grounds for divorce. 

This foolishness about independence from men is utter nonsense. 
Women were created the weaker vessel several thousand years ago, and 
it is a little late to try to mend matters now. Besides, there is so much 
more responsibility and dignity in our position as it now exists. The 
president of a company generally lends the value of his name, but the 
general manager does the work. The president’s office hours are from 
eleven fifty-five to twelve every other Thursday, while the general man- 
ager draws the salary and runs the whole company, the president in- 
cluded! 

It requires much more skill to be general manager than president of 
a company. And the woman who does not enjoy the exercise of her 
feminine gifts, who does not really love so to manage her husband that 
he forgets office worries and headaches and a tired back and lawsuits 
in the radiance she casts around him in his home, is no true woman, 
and I make free to state that she has lost much of the sweetness of 
true love. 

There is a positive exhilaration to be derived from bringing all one’s 
efforts to bear upon a husband whose business worries have pursued 
him from the office. There is a genuine delight to fight with the un- 
known anxieties which his love will not permit him to unburden at 
home. It brings out all the tact and patience and diplomacy, all the 
charms and graces, of a woman’s character to transform a cross, tired, 
worn-out husband iato a new man—just by a good dinner and a little 
tact. 

But to manage a husband when there are so many kinds of husbands 
requires, more than any other one thing, a thorough study of your sub- 
ject. To “meet your husband with a smile,” which is the old-fashioned 
rule for all ills, is enough to make a nervous, irritable man frantic. 
Look him over before you even smile. You ought to know how to treat 
him. Don’t sing or hum if he has a headache, or begin to tell him the 
news before you have fed him. If there is one rule to lay down—which 
there is not—or if I were giving automatic advice—which I am not—I 
should say that most men come home like hungry animals, and require 
first of all to be fed. 

But, after all, women are clever, and they know that they can do 
anything if they will only give enough solid thought to the subject. 

If a woman who finds her husband difficult to manage would only use 
the ingenious devices to manage him agreeably which she employs to 
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surprise a secret from him, there would be no necessity for 
the subject to be mentioned in print. 


POSTSCRIPT 

This, being the secret of the whole matter, is not to be men- 
tioned to a soul. It is entirely between ourselves, as you may 
readily see when I ask you if it isn’t one of the most delightful 
of paradoxes to learn the views of one of these so-called “ managed 
husbands,” and to find that he is exercising even more skill in mana- 
ging his wife than she is in managing him? The truth of it is that in 
my private opinion men manage their wives quite as often as it is the 
other way about, and men are even more clever at it than women, be- 
eause fewer women realize that they are being so dealt with, that 
their foibles and weaknesses are being utilized as the means by which 
their husbands get their own way. Our natural conceit at being ac- 
knowledged to be the diplomatic social agents of society blinds our eyes 
to the fact that sometimes, nay, oftener than we think, we are “ man- 
aged” wives, and that the diplomacy to which we fondly believe we 
possess the exclusive right has been sharpened to the fine edge of finesse 
by the men we—er—manage! 
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| Mrs. KIRKPATRICK S| 


By Elizabeth G. Jordan | 
Mustrated 2a [Keller 


WROM the first the new-comer 

did not appeal to the other 

boarders at Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s 

select establishment. There 

were various reasons for this. 

She to begin with, very 

diffident and rather plain. The close observer 
might have seen beauty in her face, and the 
student of human nature would have liked 
the character shown in the poise of her head 
and in the direct glance of her brown eyes. 
But there were few close observers at Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s table, and fewer students of hu- 
man nature. They were busy men and 
women, slightly embittered, perhaps, by board- 
ing-house meals, and by abortive efforts at 


was, 


hospitality within the confines of one room. 
They observed that the new-comer did not con- 
tribute to the persiflage that served as conver- 
sation at meal time, and they decided that she 


was dull. When they discovered that she had 
taken a hall bed-room and moved a piano into 
it as an auxiliary to her efforts to master the 
art of singing, their indifference gave way in 
several instances to acute disapproval, and 
the young woman whose room was next to 
the singer’s sought the landlady with an en- 
ergetic protest. 

The landlady soothed her, as she soothed all 
the worms that turned. It was doubtful, she 
said, whether Miss Dixon would remain long. 
Yes, Dixon was her name—Helen Dixon—and 
her home was in some little town up in Penn- 
sylvania. The girl had come to New York as 
an experiment, with a small amount of money 
she had “ saved up” by teaching school. She 
could remain only as long as this money 
lasted, but she thought she had a voice, and 
that it needed cultivation. Mrs. Kirkpatrick 
did not agree with her in this theory, and 
her own voice dropped mysteriously as she 
added her suspicion that the experiment would 
be a brief one. 

“ An’ I guess you won’t be troubled much 


when she is singin’,” she ended, cheerfully. 
“She’s got a poor little peep of a voice that 
can’t creep through the key-hole. I don’t 
think she’ll find many teachers in New York 
to encourage her.” 

Mrs. Kirkpatrick was wrong. Miss Dixon 
had no difficulty in finding a teacher—a young 
man recommended by the organist in her na- 
tive town, and sadly in need of pupils. He 
accepted a large portion of the girl’s savings 
us advance payment, and the lessons began. 

Several days later it dawned upon the mem- 
bers of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s “ family ” that they 
had among them a source of inexhaustible 
hilarity. It was Miss Dixon’s voice, and it 
was always with them. They heard it when 
they left the house in the morning, and when 
they returned at night; and it never failed 
to greet them as they came to luncheon or 
dinner. It was in the air the livelong day— 
a feeble, plaintive thread of voice, chirping 
like a depressed sparrow under the eaves, 
sometimes running on scales and exercises, 
again pitched high on ambitious operatic ef- 
forts, but ever and always off the key. 

The inmates of Mrs. Kirkpatrick’s house, 
being humorists, did not observe that it was 
plaintive. When they discovered that Miss 
Dixon took herself very seriously indeed, the 
situation developed in humorous charm, and 
when she finally began to talk shyly about her 
“art.” which was at the beginning of her 
fourth week of study, they gave themselves up 
to unrestrained joy, and to a secret and cor- 
porate understanding from which she alone 
was shut out. 

Meal time actually became popular at Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick’s. There had been a “once” 
when her boarders permitted themselves to 
be lured away by other attractions, but this 
was past. Now they assembled gladly around 
the festive board, and the subject discussed 
there was music, and the favorite authority on 
that topic was Miss Helen Dixon, assisted by 
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SANG IT AS IF IT WERE QUITE A MERRY ROUNDELAY. 


Drawn by Antuve L Kevver. 


her admiring associates. She remained se- to sing for them, as they did, she accommo- 
renely unconscious of the pleasantry that went dated as many as she could in her room, in 
on at her expense, and when they urged her which the folding-bed curled modestly up 
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against the wall, and the remainder of her 
guests sat in the hall outside and clasped each 
other’s hands in ecstasy. She sang a great 
deal of operatic music for them, and there 
was one simple song, only one, which she 
deigned to attempt—‘“The Land o’ the 
Leal.” She pitched this very high, sang 
it as if it were rather a merry roundelay, 
and in a key not even on speaking ac- 
quaintance with that in which the accom- 
paniment was played; so it made a delightful 
evening’s entertainment, and was greatly ap- 
preciated by her guests. She used to accept 
their thanks with a shy smile and a really 
pretty blush; and once or twice, under much 
urging, she repeated to them encouraging 
tributes from her “master,” a gentleman 
who seemed to share their sense of humor, 
for he allowed her to choose her own mu- 
sic, and assured her that she was making 
gratifying progress. 

At the end of her second month she began to 
appear only at breakfast and dinner, omitting 
luncheon on the ground that it interfered 
with practice, and by the middle of the third 
month she was dispensing with breakfast also, 
substituting milk and a roll in her room. It 
looked as if she might soon lead a foodless 
life—through practice. Mrs. Kirkpatrick ad- 
mitted that the girl had made a new arrange- 
ment with her by which she paid only for her 
room and her dinner, thus saving the re- 
mainder of her money for lessons. 

“Of course I don’t do that often,” she 
added, “but she is so dead set on it, and 1 
suppose: it won’t do her any harm. She gets 
one good meal a day, anyhow.” Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick was good-natured and philosophical. 

Under some conditions it might possibly 
have occurred to Miss Dixon’s fellow-boarders 
that at this point her position had ceased to 
be ‘unrelievedly funny. But habit is a great 
power, and she had been amusing them for 
three months. Moreover, just at this time she 
caught a cold, which, while it did not seem 
to be serious, added an especially grotesque 
quality to her voice. It did not seem neces- 
sary to her to cease singing for the benefit of 
her inflamed vocal cords, so she continued the 
usual evening concerts, and on one of these 
oceasions the enjoyment of a certain young 
man was so intense and unclouded that it 
gave birth to suspicion in Miss Dixon’s mind. 
She wheeled on the piano stool and faced her 
audience with a long, direct gaze. They took 
it variously —some, like the unfortunate 
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youth, with most primitive shame, others with 
ill-cloaked confusion, one or two with a mut- 
tered apology—but on each face lay revealed 
the story of deception. Miss Dixon rose, 
opened the door, and stood for one instant 
facing them. Then, with a gesture sur- 
prisingly full of dignity, she indicated the 
small hallway which, to her mind, stood for 
the wide outer universe. 

“Will you please go—all of you?” she said. 
“T see I have been—amusing you this winter. 
I am sorry I did not understand, but—where I 
came from—people are different—” 

It was not a florid rebuke, and there was no 
elocution about it, but there was an unsought 
dramatic touch in the manner in which she 
suddenly sank into a chair, rested her head 
on the back of it, and burst into tears. Her 
cold and the lack of food had perhaps weak- 
ened her—but to those who left her there . 
and went slowly down stairs she seemed very 
strong in that weakness. They had not meant 
to be cruel; they were merely shallow and 
foolish, and because they were they did not 
know how to show the real contrition that 
now disturbed them. They stood around aim- 
lessly in the hall for a while, before drifting 
away, and as the days passed they sought to 
catch her eye, and to beam upon her, and to 
say genuinely friendly things. She remained 
very quiet and unresponsive. She still prac- 
tised, but much less than formerly, and never 
in the evenings; and she was at the table 
now so seldom that she had been ill for sev- 
eral days before they missed her and dared to 
ask each other where she was. The landlady 
told them, rather shortly. The doctor had 
talked about pneumonia, and “she was sure 
she didn’t know what she’d do if the girl got 
sick!” It was useless to send for her mo- 
ther, who was old and delicate. 

Boarding-houses are like prisons in that 
vital things are occultly communicated. The 
boarders grasped at the opportunity for 
reparation, and the women said eagerly that 
they would nurse Miss Dixon, taking turns 
by day and night, if she would allow them 
that privilege. A committee of two, whose 
deeper shame did duty as a welling sympathy, 
waited on her with this request, and even to 
their untrained eyes the utter collapse ’of 
the girl was evident. She thanked them list- 
lessly, but showed an entire indifference to 
her situation. Apparently it was a matter 
of no importance to her whether she was 
nursed or not. She turned her face to the 
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“BUT YOU'VE KILLED THAT GIRL AMONG YOU; YOU KNOW IT AND I KNOW IT.” 


Drawn by Argruvunr I. Kevver. 


wall and sank into a singular condition of 
stupor, over which the doctor frowned reflect- 
ingly when he came again that night. 

Just once, during the days that followed, 
she roused from her lethargy, and this was 
when a young girl in the neighborhood, also 
a musical student, who had met her once or 
twice, came in to make a sisterly call. Miss 
Dixon suddenly opened her eyes and asked 
the visitor to sing, repeating the demand 
several times with strange persistence and 
energy. She wanted “ The Land o’ the Leal,” 
and the other sang it softly, but very sweetly, 
in a sympathetic mezzo voice, suited to the 
simple pathos of the words and melody. At 
the end Miss Dixon thanked her. “ Some- 
how,” she said, drowsily, “I seem to under- 
stand it better than I ever did before.” She 
dozed again, and through the evening and 
the long night the women who watched beside 
her heard her repeating some of the words 
softly to herself, over and over: 


“T’m wearing awa’, Jean, 
Like snow in the tha’, Jean,” 


and for the first time it came home to them, 
as it had seemingly already been borne in 
upon her, that this was true—that she was 
“wearing awa’”—that she had long been 
“wearing awa’” before they noticed it, and 
that she might not get well. 

The next morning they sent for her mo- 


ther, and the doctor came twice during the 
day, and over the establishment of Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick there rested a heavy gloom. 
The men were able to go off and divert 
their minds. The women who were at home, 
and on day duty in the sick-room, went about 
with reddened eyelids and with aching 
hearts. It was late in the afternoon when 
she turned upon them the direct glance of 
her brown eyes, which seemed suddenly wide 
awake and brilliantly expressive. 

“When my mother comes,” she gasped, 
“be good to her. And don’t tell her—don’t 
tell her ”—her face twisted strangely as she 
struggled for utterance—“ don’t tell her you 
laughed at me. Don’t—let—her—know—I 
failed!” In that gasping prayer lay for two 
women both the punishment and the lesson 
of a lifetime. For she spoke no more. 
At long intervals a few words of the old song 
passed her lips, and during the night she 
moaned wearily once or twice. Toward 
morning she threw her arms up over her head 
with a long sigh of utter exhaustion, and lay 
very still—and over the room settled the 
great solemnity and the peace Death brings 
with him when he comes. The watchers, who 
had never been so near it before, felt its 
presence before they turned to the bed from 
which the soul of Helen Dixon had passed, 
leaving there a most unhumorous little dead 
woman who smiled up at them inscrutably. 
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That odd smile still rested on her lips 
when her mother came, and the delicate old 
woman who was led into the dark reom 
seemed to find in it the comfort of a message 
and a promise. For hours she sat there, hold- 
ing the hand of her dead child, her one child, 
and to her came the kind friends who had 
done so much for her Helen. She knew, she 
said, for Helen had written home during the 
winter of their friendliness and their sym- 
pathy with her work. Now she wished them 
to tell her of her daughter’s last weeks. The 
letters had been less frequent, and a little 
depressed, she thought; no doubt it was this 
illness coming on. Would they tell her all 
—everything? no detail was too trivial for a 
mother’s ear and a mother’s lonely heart— 

The brave old voice trembled slightly, but 
she conquered the human spasm, and faced 
her visitors with a quaint, old-fashioned dig- 
nity of manner. One by one they talked to 
her there and told her all—all that they had 
planned to tell her after her daughter’s dying 
charge. 

It was of the girl’s voice they spoke most— 
of its beauty and its promise! They told her 


what it had been to them to know her daugh- 
ter and to enjoy her singing, and to watch 
her delight in the art she was studying with 


such gratifying results. It was not subtle 
lying that a diplomat could have admired, 
but it was convincing to the one hearer. 
They said no one of them had ever heard a 
more sympathetic voice, and they repeated 
enthusiastic comments of her teacher, and 
finished with a little tribute from a musical 
critic brought forward for the occasion. As 
they talked the woman bowed at her daugh- 
ter’s side straightened herself, and held her 
white head erect, and almost forgot for a 
few seconds that her daughter’s voice was 
hushed forever. 

“Then she was happy,” she breathed. 
“She was happy the last winter of her life! 
I sometimes feared—she had had so many 
disappointments, so much grief. And toward 
the last her letters— But you all loved her, 
and you were kind to her, and she was happy 
—she was happy—oh, thank God—thank God 
for that!” 

She laid her head on the silent breast of 
her child, and cried softly, but they were not 
bitter tears; and as she wept it seemed to the 
women sitting there as if the smile on the 
cold face against the pillow became ironical,— 
but that was perhaps because they were tired, 
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over-strained, and—knew it should be very 
ironical. 

They carried out with unfaltering men- 
dacity their plan of atonement, and what they 
lacked in finesse they made up in human pity 
and zeal. They had Miss Dixon’s teacher 
call on her.mother the next morning, and the 
young man did his part simply and naturally, 
and told his dim-eyed listener of the career 
her child might have had, if she had lived. 
Then he did something which would not have 
oecurred for one moment to-his artless mind 
save for the conversation he had the night 
before with Miss Dixon’s fellow-boarders. 

“TI want to ask avery great favor of you,” 
he said, a little huskily. “Miss Dixon had 
just paid me in advance for another quarter, 
and that money, of course, would in any event 
be returned without question. I would not 
trouble you with ‘such a detail at such a 
time, but I wish also—very much—to return 
to you all she has paid me this winter. It— 
it was enough payment to have her as a pupil.” 
With which masterly lie he laid the little 
packet on the table, and stood up, looking with 
boyish and genuine sorrow at the white head 
below the level of his broad shoulders. A sud- 
den thought of his own mother came to him, 
and he gulped hard as he said good-by, and 
went away. 

In her place by her daughter’s side Mrs. 
Dixon talked that afternoon to Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick. 

“So much kindness, so much sympathy,” 
she said. “Oh, how it has helped to know 
that my poor darling had such friends! They 
knew her so short a time, and yet they loved 
her so. But it was always that way with 
Helen; she won hearts easily. In our town 
évery one loved her; they have always come 
to her with their tronbles—the children and 
the young girls, and even the older women. 
She was the teacher so long, you see—and 
she was so good to them. Strangely enough, 
they were not interested in her music, and 
they tried to discourage her from going to 
New York. Several times she had money 
saved to come, and she gave it to friends who 
were in trouble. My neighbors would say to 
me often after she finally came, ‘ Well, Mrs. 
Dixon, if Helen has found friends half as 
good to her as she is to others, she is fortu- 
nate.” And I was so glad to be able to tell 
them that she had.” 

The litthe woman rambled on, and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick moved restlessly in her chair. 
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She had not been oblivious to the situation 
in her house that winter; she firmly reminded 
herself now that she had taken no part 
in it, and that, on the whole, she had been 
considerate toward the girl. The situation 
seemed to call for some reassuring reflections. 

That afternoon there came to the house 
from the little town in Pennsylvania a si- 
lent, dark-browed man who quietly and capa- 
bly took charge of the Dixons, living and 
dead. The mother burst into wild weeping 
when she saw him, but later she confided to 
Mrs. Kirkpatrick how supreme was the relief 
of his presence. 

“ He told me he would come,” she said, “ but 
I was afraid he could not get away. He is 
almost like a son to me—is Jean—and I 
would have liked him as a son. He has al- 
ways cared for Helen, since they were chil- 
dren together. But she did not love him 
that way, so they were just friends. I’ve 
always been sorry she didn’t marry him, and 
I hoped perhaps she would, some day, when 
I left her. But she has gone from me first, 


and I am -alone—” 

The simple services were held that evening 
in the tiny room of the dead girl—and because 
it was so tiny there were present only the 


mother anid Jean and the clergyman, which 
was as it should have been. Mrs. Kirkpat- 
rick’s ample proportions overflowed across 
the lintel of the door into the hall, and back 
of her were members of “the family,” un- 
happy and strangely ill at‘ease in the presence 
of Jean Mackenzie. Then, as the exigencies 
of boarding-house sensitiveness require con- 
sideration, the other painful details were at- 
tended to late at night. At half past eleven 
a sombre vehicle stood in front of Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick’s house, and grouped about it in at- 
titudes of patient waiting were the driver 
and the undertaker’s two assistants, who were 
to go with it to the midnight train. In the 
drawing-room the mother waited for the pre- 
cious burden to be carried down stairs; above, 
Jean Mackenzie turned his sombre eyes on 
the men and women of the household who had 
assembled in the little upper hall. 

“Tm not going through the farce of thank- 
ing you people for what you’ve done,” he said. 
“You’ve tried to make up for it these last 
few days, and you’ve managed to spare her 
mother. She’ll thank you—the dear old soul! 
But you’ve killed that girl among you! You 
know it, and I know it. She wrote me the 
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whole story—and God knows I tried to get her 
away from you. I tried to make her come 
back home where people knew her for what 
she was—the sweete&t, gentlest woman that 
ever lived—tender beyond words to everybody 
and everything. It was that kind of woman 
you chose to guy to death. No wonder she 
didn’t see it; no wonder she didn’t under- 
stand. How could she when there wasn’t an 
atom of meanness and cruelty in her beau- 
tiful nature. And to think she did not let 
us know when she was ill! To think she had 
to die here among you—you—” 

The door of the bed-room opened softly, 
and the men came out with their burden. 
Gently they bore it past the group and down 
the three flights of stairs to the hearse which 
awaited it. The street was dark and silent; 
there was no one near as the plain casket 
was slid into its resting-place and the door 
was snapped shut. The undertaker’s men 
climbed to their places beside the driver, 
and the horses started off at a slow walk, their 
iron-shod hoofs falling with a harsh, metallic 
click on the asphalt pavement. 

A single carriage drew up at the curb, and 
Mr. Mackenzie gave his arm to the little 
mother in the drawing-room, and tenderly 
led her forth. At the door she paused and 
looked once more around the circle of pale 
faces which a strange fascination had drawn 
together for this last scene. She kissed the 
women. 

“How can I thank you?” she sobbed. 
“ How can I ever thank you?” 

The hand of the man beside her tightened 
on her arm. 

“Come, mother,” he said; “I have thanked 
them for you.” 

He helped her down the steps, put her in the 
carriage, and took his place beside her with- 
out a backward look. 

“Helen’s friends,” they heard her sob as 
the driver lifted the reins. “Such good 
friends to my poor little girl.” 

The carriage moved off slowly through the 
deserted street, following Helen Dixon on her 
journey home to the people who loved her. 
The group of men and women on Mrs. Kirk- 
patrick’s front steps looked after it with 
straining eyes until it turned the corner. 
They were a silent and a downcast group, in 
which a too exuberant sense of humor had 


been blighted at its fullest flower as by a heavy 
frost. 
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BY CB.GOING 


The cowslip and the primrose once 
again 
Lie on earth’s breast, a_ bridal 
pledge of gold; 
Her love-laugh ripples low from field 
and fen— 
Warm, sweet, she yieldeth to the 
strong sun’s hold. 


Ah! fickle earth, so eager to put on 

Gay dress of bridal for another 
year | 

Forgetful of the dear years dead and 
gone, 

Contented, if but any Spring be 
here ! 


But as for me, Spring’s voice was 
one glad note 
Filling all other song. Now that 
is still, 
Though every nightingale should 
swell his throat, 
I can hear naught—feel naught, 
but Winter’s chill. 


Spring was a touch,a step, a face, 
a voice 
Filling the throbbing earth with 
pulse and breath; 
Now breath and pulse are gone; 
shall I rejoice 
In Spring’s cold ghost, that walketh 
after death ? 
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JCH, it seems to me, has been written and said about 
what we do for posterity. Books often are reviewed 
from the stand-point of posterity; artists are criticised 
in accordance with what they have given to posterity; 
the methods of famous singers are upheld to posterity; 
and yet, alas! how little may these respective artists have 
thought of posterity while they were grinding out their daily tasks. 

For myself, I am sure I should never think of learning to sing for 
posterity. I take up the training for a career simply because I am 
pushed into the gap by necessity. Being a Virginian, and the eldest of 
a family of ten, I early came to appreciate as capital any distinct 
talent. Happily, I loved to sing, and did it as freely as a bird pours out 
his notes from the swaying tree-tops. About me, therefore, has hung 
the long chain of necessities which influences most choices of a profes- 
sion, and to which home, friends, country—everything—must give way. 
This naturally is not always pleasant, but que voulez-vous? 

It has been said that a voice cannot be trained for the public with 
less than five thousand dollars, and that even after this expenditure, 
double the amount must be placed in the hands of a manager for in- 
fluence, commissions, and advertising, before one may hope to attract 
a desirable audience. And, indeed, unless eventually the attention and 
applause of the many-minded public can be obtained, the struggle has 
been in vain. In view of these facts, since I had no such amount to 

ry fling to the jade Fortune, I was led to climb the first rungs of the ladder 

:% in a place where the cost of living and instruction has not reached 

' } the point countenanced in the New World. 
i i To Florence then I came, the City of the Lily, the city which legend 
tells us was founded in a field of flowers; and where, more practically 
speaking, the scale of prices in everything is more in keeping with a 
thin purse. Moreover, as Mrs. Browning so justly said: “ Florence is 
within the limits of civilization, and yet out of the crush of it.” 

But in the supposition that the land would be one of song and music, that the twilight 
breeze would waft aloft strains of a guitar mingled with the soft voice of the trouba- 
dour, I was in error. Strangely enough, music in these days has forsaken Italy. Rome, 


ai 
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IT WAS A MOMENT OF DEEPEST HUMILIATION. 


the once proud head- 
quarters of song, is so 
no longer; nor does 
Florence hold the pres- 
tige in the musical 
world which formerly 
was hers. In Venice 
still are heard the pa- 
thetic-sounding cries of 
the gondoliers as they 
pierce through the day 
and night; the dawn 
breaks with the calls of 
fruit and vegetable ped- 
dlers, and others hawk- 
ing their wares, and in 
all of which there is a 
wild and unusual strain 
of music. Children also 
sing boldly as they aim- 
lessly loiter by the sides 
of the narrow canals, 
and generally harmonize 
with the melancholy 
glory of the Queen of 
the Adriatic. But fur- 
ther southward it is as 
though music had died 
in the throats of the 
Italians. Unceasing 
jabbering, eager  ex- 
postulations, are con- 
stant in the streets of 
Florence; but as far as 
spontaneous song is 
concerned, both she and 
Rome are silent. From 
being the most artistic, 
these fascinating and 
complex people, the 
Italians, have in some 
things become the least 
artistic. Truly they are 
passing through a try- 
ing period. So apparent 
is their loss of music, 
that in a book recently 
published concerning 
the Italy of to-day, not 
one word is said of 
music, or of that opera 
so closely identified with 
the nation. It is but 
rarely now that we greet 
an Italian prima donna. 
The greatest singers 
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THE SUNNY DRIVE ALONG THE ARNO. 


seem to be those of the English-speaking 


countries. And to hear the Italian opera 
with all its force, all its exciting possibilities, 
one must, I think, go out of Italy, to Paris, 
perhaps, or to London or New York. 

So it is not to be wondered at that com- 
paratively few come now to Italy to study 
singing. But for myself I am quite satisfied 
to have done so, and feel that some time 
must pass before I shall sigh for other worlds 
to conquer. The language, also, one almost 
essential to a singer, can be learned here 
better and with less effort than in another 
country. 

The day I arrived in Florence I remember 
especially as being my nineteenth birthday. 
For the rest, it remains buried in a mass of 
those annoyances of travel which cannot fail 
to beset the way of girls journeying alone, and 
who have not the country’s tongue. Shortly, 
however, I settled myself in a pension, and 
then set the wheels in motion to find an 
Italian teacher who would give me at least a 
month of pronunciation and useful phrases. 
It was then early in September, and as here 
things do not begin to boil up before the 
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middle of October, there was before me some 
little time to make the acquaintance of this 
most individual and beloved city, in which 
almost every stone, every niche and cornice, 
is interwoven with the history of art and po- 
litical strife. 

Unhappily, perhaps, the musical tempera- 
ment is seldom lauded for its reasonableness. 
I began to chafe greatly at life in the pen- 
sion. It was not the signora nor the house 
with which I became disillusioned. It was 
with the humanity which three times a day 
assembled for bodily refreshment. No doubt 
I was more charitable when I thought of my- 
self, living here alone, than I was in regard- 
ing the other young American girls who came 
and went from the pension. For the most 
part they were “seeing the sights,” and I 
fairly began to count the seconds before the 
latest arrival would announce her convictions 
concerning the relative merits of the Leaning 
Tower at Pisa, and the Campanile of Giotto. 
Occasionally, also, girls would come who cer- 
tainly did not behave well, and unreasona- 
bly I felt that I must shoulder their misdeeds 
because they were my countrywomen. At 
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last I determined to run away. 
signora was greatly distressed. 
understand the Americans,” 
all as they come. One does net tell the mind 
of another.” But I felt convinced that I 
could get on better by myself, my art being 
always a harmonious companion. 

After a little hunting about, therefore, I 
found on the Lung Arno such lodgings as 
suited me well. From the windows of the 
one large room, which is bright and sunny, 
1 can run my eyes along the yellowish wa- 
ter of the river, until they reach the en- 
chanting Ponte Vecchio covered with the 
goldsmiths’ little shops, or in the opposite 
direction I can lift them up to catch the 
opalescent tints which towards evening cling 
about the mountains. This room, moreover, 
is in one of Florence’s oldest palaces. Trav- 
ellers stop to look up at it and to study the 
arms over the door, little dreaming, perhaps, 
that its topmost floor is occupied by a being 
so modern as an American, and that for the 
absurdly small sum of thirty-five lire* a 
month. Attendance, as the phrase goes, “ is 
included,” but for every candle that burns 
itself out in my interest I pay extra twenty 
centesimo. Here every morning, with the 


The poor 
“T do not 
she said. “I take 


aid of an alcohol-lamp and other little con- 


trivances, I get my own breakfast. Usually 
it consists of a cup of cocoa, three or four 
slices of brown bread, and some of Tuscany’s 
most luscious fruit. My luncheon also is a 
frugal meal, in the preparation of which I 
am helped out by dark-eyed Bianca, who takes 
care of the rooms. For my dinners, however, 
I go to an English family who live on a lower 
floor of the palace. It is seldom that they are 
of less than five courses, through all of which 
Chianti, the vin du pays, may be imbibed. 
An added virtue also is that each dinner 
costs somewhat less than two lire. With a 
little arithmetic, therefore, she who reads 
may sum up the amount of my living ex- 
penses in Florence. 

To get good air and enjoy the sunshine 
of Italy, one soon learns that it is necessary 
to live up high in the buildings. My room 
is only accessible by climbing five flights of 
stairs, and, indeed, to see the galleries or do 
anything interesting innumerable steps, it 
seems to me, must first be mounted. In 
winter these are very cold, being of stone, 
and the floors, also of stone, or of a species 
of composition, have hardly a more sympa- 

* A lire is a trifle less than twenty cents. 
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thetic touch. The entrance to this particular 
palace is marked by an ingenious little con- 
trivance. In mid-air two baskets are sus- 
pended at the ends of a chain which, when 
pulled, sends them to either the top or the 
bottom of the building. My letters invaria- 
bly come up to me in one of these baskets. 

After thus having made my home, the next 
great decision was the choice of a master, 
for in Italy nearly all voice work is done 
through private teaching. The two names 
that popular opinion rang with were those 
of Professor Vannuccini and Professor Sulli- 
Firaux. It was about the middle of October 
when I went out to the large Piazza dell’ 
Indipendenza, to call on Professor Vannuc- 
cini. There is, I have found, little use in 
writing in advance to make arrangements, as 
no understanding can be arrived at until the 
aspirant’s voice is put to the test. Professor 
Vannuccini is a great man, and his name is 
well known throughout Europe, but I could 
not help thinking that he had reached the “ il 
penseroso” stage in life, No longer is he 
young, and perhaps for this reason he would 
agree with the song of the owl more readily 
than with that of the nightingale. Like most 
cultured Italians, he is gentle. “There are 
so very few really good voices now,” he said, 
regretfully. “I have almost ceased to expect 
to hear again an angelic voice.” This I 
thought was quite in opposition to the theory 
so much heard in England and in America, 
that voices can be “ made,” and out of almost 
nothing. Professor Vannuccini would have 
taken me as a pupil, but I felt after I had 
sung for him that I had inspired no great ex- 
pectations. He advised two lessons of an 
hour, twice a week, and for each his charge 
would have been fifteen lire. 

A few days after this visit I went to see 
Professor Sulli-Firaux. Hardly a greater 
contrast can be imagined than exists between 
these two men, and it is reflected in their 
surroundings. About Professor Vannuccini 
everything was in good order. His apart- 
ment was attractively, even handsomely fur- 
nished. An air of repose was prevalent. It 
might have been the home of a prosperous 
magistrate quite as well as that of a maestro 
di canto. But in the rooms of Professor 
Sulli-Firaux everything appeared to be in a 
commotion. Even the little maid who peered 
over the staircase to point me the way as 
I ascended step after step, seemed animated 
almost beyond herself. When I sat down to 
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wait in the little reception-room, I felt that 
[ was encompassed by the most fantastic vi- 
brations of sound, From the adjoining room 
a phenomenally high voice could be heard exe- 
cuting some difficult passages. I inferred, 
therefore, that a lesson was in progress. 
Shortly, however, the maestro pushed open 
the door and stood before me. His head 
was thrown back, he was smiling, and he 
greeted me as warmly as though we were old 
friends. He was curious, perhaps, but he 
kept it well under cover. Naturally, I ex- 
plained at once the reason of my visit. Then 
the difficulty of communication began to make 
itself felt. He had at first laboriously under- 
taken to speak English, but his meaning, I 
found, was often quite remote from the 
words he used. As yet, I had attained no 
fluency in Italian. I understood him to ask, 
“Shall I sing you a song?” I assented. But 
when we were in the other room he motioned 
for me to seat myself at the piano. Then I 


protested; but so insistent, so vivacious was 
his manner, that before my nerves had time 
to become unstrung I had sung “ Good-by, 
The excitement of the moment 


Summer.” 


a 


Mbert Coton 
be ete ee 


THE ENCHANTING PONTE VECCHIO COVERED WITH THE GOLDSMITHS’ LITTLE SHOPS. 
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had hastened me on, while the first note of 
the music had calmed the maestro’s electric 
organism. 

“You have a pure, sweet voice,” he said, 
“but you sang that badly. Your interpre- 
tation was light and capricious, when it 
should have been full, sustained, and broad.” 
By this time we were speaking in French, or 
rather using a curious mingling of French 
and Italian words. 

It was a plain little room in which this 
scene took place, perfectly square, and lit 
by only one window, the noticeable objects 
being the piano, and two side walls which 
literally were covered with photographs of 
the maestro’s pupils and artistic friends. No- 
ticeable among them was one of his wife, as 
Aida, for she also is an artist and a beautiful 
woman. But the gem of the collection was a 
signed picture of Verdi. “ Very precious,” 
the maestro exclaimed when showing it to 
me. 

Besides being a maestro di canto, Professor 
Sulli-Firaux is the director of the Paglia- 
no, the combined opera and theatre at Flo- 
rence; and as from the first I had wished 
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to prepare for the highest career of a singer, 
that of the opera, I concluded it would be 
a distinct advantage to me to be under his 
instruction. He was also quite willing to 
undertake me, and so we began to speak about 
terms. His “very least price” he said would 
be five lire a lesson, and of them I must take 
three a week. I was quite satisfied, for here 
I had secured three lessons for the same price 
that I should have paid for one with Pro- 
fessor Vannuccini, and I did not believe 
this saving of money would be outbalanced 
by an inferior quality of instruction. In 
Florence it is mostly thought that Professor 
Sulli-Firaux is the coming man. 

To take these lessons I go always to the 
home of the maestro. On other days I prac- 
tise by myself in the morning, doing techni- 
eal work, and in the afternoons an Italian 
girl comes to play my accompaniments. Here 
again might be quoted an instance of prices 
in Florence. This young girl is quite satis- 
fied with the equivalent of thirty cents for 
her time, and never is it of rigid limits. 

At first I did a good deal of grinding in 
breaking myself of old habits and learning 
to conform to the maestro’s method. Some- 
times I would amuse him greatly by telling 
of the facial and chest contortions which 
formerly I had thought necessary as a means 
of placing the voice. Even I had learned as 
a most secret and valuable trick the art of 
casting my eyes up to the ceiling, drawing 
up my nostrils, and at the same time raising 
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the breath until it 
seemed as though it 
lodged just behind the 
nose. Indeed, one 
celebrated master in 
London regards _ this 


act as very important, 
and when safe within 
the privacy of one’s 
own room there are 
many, I think, who 
would find it helpful. 
To get perhaps the 
same result, the 
maestro uses a curi- 
ous phrase. “ Think it 
out!” he reiterates. 
“Think it out!” By 
this I have found he 
wishes one to sing as 
though the tone were 
forced out through the 
forehead and just between the eyebrows. 
To have the throat kept open, and the floating 
quality of the voice sustained, he makes 
also a vigilant struggle. Still, Professor Sul- 
li-Firaux is a generous soul, and quite willing 
to let his pupils evolve their own method 
whenever they are capable of so doing. The 
problem truly is one to call forth individu- 
ality. 

After several months of hard work I seemed 
on the brink of quite a triumph. It was, 
however, somewhat marred, and by a very 
little thing. A noble Florentine family had 
invited me to sing at their villa, one which 
formerly had belonged to a proud member of 
the Medici. This in itself was a compliment, 
‘and with the utmost zeal I prepared for the 
occasion. That evening, as I entered the 
great frescoed hall I noticed everywhere the 
scent of tuberoses, for of these flowers the 
Italians are more fond than of any others. 
Finally, when I took my place, it was before 
a screen made of violets and tuberoses. It 
was very beautiful, but when I attempted to 
sing, it seemed as though I were smothered, 
suffocating. Every one thought I was ill. 
The moment was one of deepest humiliation. 
At last some one came through the crowd and 
said: “It is the flowers. Have them taken 
away.” The windows were at once opened, 
although of the night air the Florentines 
have usually a dread. As it circled about and 
carried off the breath of the flowers, my voice 
came back. “I thought” out my song, as 
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the maestro says, or, as when he is very em- 
phatic, “I thought it out hard.” 

Although there is no longer at Florence the 
musical atmosphere that existed in the old 
days, still there are here a small number of 
musical souls who could be happy nowhere 
else. And once at 
least in a lifetime 
the great artists drift 
here. This winter it 
has been a pleasure 
to meet frequently 
Miss Van Oosterzee, 
who is studying the 
folk-songs of the out- 
lying country, that 
she may use them in 
the opera which she 
is now writing. She 
naturally is a celeb- 
rity, having been 
decorated by the 
Queen of Holland in 
recognition of the 
symphony she com- 
posed, and which 
was most successfully 
rendered at Dresden. 
It is, in fact, not dif- 
ficult to make ac- 
quaintances here, for 
much of the society 
life is out-of-doors. 
During the afternoon 
the sunny drive along 
the Arno is gay with carriages going out to 
the Piazzale del Re, where spirited social 
meetings take place, bright glances are ex- 
changed, and the air is heavy with the per- 
fume of rich flowers which little maids strive 
to sell. 


You remember the piazzone there, the stand-place 
Of carriages alive with Florence beauties, 

Who lean and melt to music as the band plays, 
To smile and chat with some one who afoot is, 
Or on horseback, in observance of male duties? 


writes Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
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Sometimes, alas! a biting coldness sweeps 
down from the mountains, and were it then 
not for the warming sunshine we should be 
miserable indeed. 

About the middle of October the Pagliano 
Theatre opens, and from then on through the 
winter many of Ver- 
di’s operas are to be 
heard. This is rather 
an improvement on 
the old days when 
the opera was only 
given during’ the 
Carnival, or from 
Christmas until Ash- 
Wednesday. 

In Florence the 
church music is not 
quite abolished, al- 
though now the 
voices no longer have 
the added charm of 
floating from beauti- 
ful singing - galler- 
ies. The best of these 
have been torn from 
their original places, 
and are only to be 
seen in museums. At 
S.S. Annunziata, an 
edifice lined with 
drapings of red vel- 
vet and gold fringe 
sumptuous as 

those of a king’s pal- 
ace, the strains of exquisite music come from 
an isolated choir in the tribune. It is as 
though they mysteriously arise from the un- 
seen. Many things in Florence have this 
charm of mystery, especially, of course, to 
the stranger student within her gates. In 
fact, to quote an old writer, “Florence is 
like nothing else in nature or art.” It is to 
me a most charming city to live in as to study 
in, and my years of work here will always be 
a delightful memory, which will last through 
my life. 
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WUT,” it may also be said to 
us, “granting fully that you 
are right, that, as woman’s 
old fields of labor slip from 
her, she must grasp new, and 
granting that, her evolution 
being arrested, the evolution of the whole 
race is also arrested in her person; granting 
all this to the full, and allowing that the bulk 
of human labor tends to become more and 
more intellectual and less and less purely 
muscular as perfected machinery takes the 
place of crude human exertion; and that, 
therefore, if woman is to be saved from de- 
generation and parasitism, and the body of 
humanity from arrest, she must receive a 
training which will cultivate the intellectual 
as well as the physical faculties, and be al- 
lowed freely to employ them; nevertheless, 
would it not be possible, and be well, that a 
dividing line of some kind should be drawn 
between the occupations of men and of wo- 
men?’ Would it not be possible that woman 
should retain agriculture, textile manufac- 
ture, trade, domestic management, the educa- 
tion of youth, and medicine as her exclusive 
fields of toil, while to the male should be left 
the study of abstract science, law, and war, as, 
of old, man took war and the chase and wo- 
man absorbed the further labors of life? Why 
should there not be again a fair and even 
division of the field of social labor?’ 

To this we reply that, for the present, we 
take all labor for our province! 

Of old, the larger size of a man’s muscles, 
and woman’s incessant physical activity in 
child bearing and rearing, made in almost 
all countries, save perhaps in ancient Egypt, 
a division of physical labor natural and al- 
most inevitable; woman took the heavy agri- 
cultural and domesti¢ labors, which were yet 
consistent with the continual dependence of a 
second life on her own; man those of war and 
the chase, which were not. There was nothing 
artificial in such a division; it threw the 
heaviest burden of social labor on woman, but 
under it both sexes labored, and each trans- 
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mitted to the other through inheritance the 
fruit of its slowly expanding and always ex- 
erted powers, and the race progressed. 

Individual women might sometimes, and 
even often, become the warrior chiefs of 
tribes; the King of Ashantee might train his 
terrible regiment of females; and men might 
now and again rear children, and plant and 
weave for them; but in the main, and in most 
societies, the division of labor was just, nat- 
ural, beneficial, inevitable. Were to-day a 
band of civilized men, women, and infants 
thrown down absolutely naked and defence- 
less in some desert, undoubtedly very much 
the old division of labor would, at least for 
a time, reassert itself; men would look about 
for stones and sticks to make weapons with 
which to repel wild beasts and enemies, and 
would go a-hunting meat, and tend the beasts 
they tamed; women would nurse their chil- 
dren, cook the meat men brought, build shel- 
ters, look for roots, and, if possible, cultivate 
them; there certainly would be no parasite in 
the society; the woman who refused to labor 
for her offspring, and the man who refused 
to hunt or defend the society, would not be 
supported by their fellows, would soon be ex- 
tinguished by want. As wild beasts were ex- 
tinguished, and others tamed, and the ma- 
terials for war improved, fewer men would 
be needed for hunting and war; then they 
would remain at home, and aid in building 
and planting; many women would retire into 
the house to perfect domestic toil and handi- 
crafts, and on a small seale the common an- 
cient evolution of society would practically 
repeat itself. But for the present we see no 
such natural and spontaneous division of la- 
bor based on natural distinctions in the new 
fields of intellectual or delicately skilled 
manual labor which are taking the place of 
the old. 

It is possible, though at present there is no- 
thing to give indication of such a fact, that, 
in some manner now totally incomprehensi- 
ble, there does tend to be a subtle correlation 
between that condition of the brain and ner- 
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vous system which accompanies ability in the 
direction of certain forms of mental labor 
and the reproductive function. It may be 
that, inexplicable as it seems, there may ulti- 
mately be found to be some connection. be- 
tween that condition of the brain and nervous 
system which fits the individual for the study 
of the higher mathematics and the nature 
of his reproductive function. The mere 
fact that, of the few women who have up to 
the present devoted themselves to study, more 
have excelled in the higher mathematics than 
in other directions, proves of necessity no pre- 
eminent tendency of the female sex in the 
direction of mathematics as compared with 
other intellectual occupations, just as the com- 
paratively frequent success of the few women 
who have devoted themselves to literature in 
the field of fiction proves scientifically no in- 
herent tendency on their part to create fic- 
tion. The apparent addiction of woman to 
these two forms of mental labor may be sim- 
ply the result of the fact that, hemmed in on 
all sides as woman is at the present day in 
the direction of intellectual labor, in these 
two directions more than in most it is possible 
for one with natural gifts’ and without much 
training or opportunity to excel. The ten- 
dency of women at the present day to under- 
take certain forms of mental labor, rather than 
others, may be merely the result of intellectual 
force striving to find the line of least ex- 
ternal resistance. It is possible that, in the 
successful Senior Wrangler or celebrated wo- 
man novelist, we have to-day the great legis- 
lator, diplomatist, judge, or financier deflected 
out of natural line by circumstances. Women 
to-day are still compelled to seek, not their 
natural, but only their artificial, openings for 
the expenditure of their intellectual energies. 

It may indeed be that in future ages, 
when male and female humans have been 
placed in like intellectual conditions, like 
stimulus, and like rewards, that some strange 
and inexplicable aptitudes will be found run- 
ning parallel with the line of sex. It may be 
proved, when, not hundreds, but thousands and 
tens of thousands, of men and women have 
been placed in similar conditions, not merely 
with regard to instruction, but with regard 
to the stimuli created by social approval, and 
the possibility of reward or suffering, that a 
far larger number of women than men turn 
theirs towards medicine or art; or the very 
opposite may be found. It may possibly be 
that, when the historian of the future looks 
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back over the history of the intellectually 
freed and active sexes for several generations, 
a decided preference of the female intel- 
lect for mathematics, engineering, or archi- 
tecture may be made clear, and that a like 
marked inclination in the male.to prefer 
chemistry or music may be shown by careful 
comparison. But, for the present, we have no 
adequate scientific data from which to draw 
any conclusion. 

For the present, any attempt to divide the 
cecupations in which male and female brains 
and wills may be most successfully employed 
would be to attempt a purely artificial and ar- 
bitrary division; a division not more rational 
and scientific than the attempt to determine 
by the color of his eyes and the shape of his 
legs whether a lad should be an astronomer 
or an engraver. That the experience of com- 
ing ages may prove that in some mysterious 
and subtle manner there is a minute interac- 
tion traceable is not wholly impossible. When 
we consider that the smallest physical varia- 
tion is almost invariably allied with some cor- 
related subtle mental variation, that a chance 
thorn in the foot, a full meal, or an empty 
stomach will in some manner influence the 
intellectual work the individual produces; 
and when, above all, we consider that those 
physical differences among mankind which 
divide races and nations, the Jew and the 
Swede, the Chinaman and the European—and 
even those subtle physical differences which 
divide allied races such as the English and 
German—are often allied with subtle differ- 
ences in intellectual aptitude,—no impartial 
or exact mind will be prepared dogmatically 
to assert that there is and can be no correla- 

Note.—In thinking of physical differences, the 
civilized man of modern times has always to 
guard himself against being unconsciously mis- 
led by the very exaggerated external sex differ- 
ences which our unnatural clothing of the body 
and dressing of the hair produce. Our remote 
Saxon ancestors, with their great white bodies 


and flowing hair worn long by both sexes, were 
but little distinguished from each other; while 


among their modern descendants the _ short- 
haired, darkly clothed, manifestly two-legged 


man differs absolutely from the usually long- 
haired, color - bedizened, much - skirted woman. 
Only a mind exceedingly alert and analytical can 
fail ultimately to be misled by habitual visual 
misrepresentation. There is not, probably, one 
man or woman in twenty thousand who is not 
powerfully influenced in modern life, in his or 
her conception of the differences, physical and 
intellectual, dividing the human male and fe- 
male, by the grotesque exaggeration of modern 
attire. 
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tion between the particular form of physical 
reproductive function in the individual and 
his purely intellectual activities. 

But no study of the mere physical dif- 
ferences between individuals will enable us 
to arrive at a knowledge of their mental ap- 
titudes, nor will the fact that certain indi- 
viduals of a variety have certain aptitudes 
form a rational ground for compelling all 
individuals of that variety to undertake those 
forms of labor. 

No analysis, however subtle, of the physical 
conformation of the Jew could suggest, a 
priori, or have proved, apart from ages of 
practical experience, that allied with those 
physical distinctions which constitute the or- 
ganic differences and other human varieties 
and his fellows was an innate and unique 
intellectual gift in the direction of religion. 
The fact that, during two thousand years, 
from Moses and Isaiah through Jesus and 
Paul to Spinoza, the Jewish race has pro- 
duced men who have given half the world 
its religious faith and impetus, proves that, 
somewhere and somehow connected with that 
physical organization that marks the Jew 
does go this gift in the matter of religion; 
but, on the other hand, we find millions of 
Jews who are totally and markedly deficient 
in it, and to base any practical legislation for 
the individual even on this proved intellec- 
tual aptitude of the race as a whole would be 
manifestly as ridiculous as abortive. Yet 
more markedly with the German, no con- 
sideration of his physical peculiarities, though 
it proceeded to the subtlest analysis of nerves, 
bones, and muscles, could in the present stage 
of our knowledge have proved to us, what gen- 
erations of experience appear to have proved, . 
that with that organization which makes the 
German goes an unique aptitude for music. 
There is always the possibility of mistaking 
the result of training and external circum- 
stances for inherent tendency, but when we 
consider the passion for music which the Ger- 
man has shown, and when we consider that 
the greatest musicians the world has seen, 
from Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart to Wagner, 
have been of that race, it appears undoubted 
that such a correlation between the German 
organization and the intellectual gift of 
music does exist. Similar intellectual pecul- 
iarities seem to be connected by the external 
differences which mark off other races, and 
make equally distinguishable to the eye the 
Englishman from the Frenchman, the Span- 
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iard from the Italian. Nevertheless, were all 
of these nationalities gathered in one colony, 
any attempt to legislate for their restriction 
to certain forms of intellectual labor on the 
ground of their proved national aptitudes or 
disabilities would be alike abortive and ri- 
diculous. To insist that all Jews, and none 
but Jews, should lead and instruct in religious 
matters; that all Englishmen, and none but 
Englishmen, should engage in trade; that each 
German should make his living by musi¢, and 
none but a German be allowed to practise it 
—would drive to despair the unfortunate 
Englishman whose only marked deficiency 
might be in the direction of bartering power ; 
the Jew whose religious instincts might be 
entirely rudimentary; or the German who 
could not distinguish one note from another ; 
and the society as a whole would be an irre- 
mediable loser in the heaviest of all forms of 
social loss, the loss of the full use of the 
highest capacities of all its members. 

It may be that with sexes as with races, the 
subtlest physical differences between them 
may have their mental correlatives; but no 
abstract consideration of the human body in 
relation to its sex can, in the present state 
of our knowledge, show us what intellectual 
capacities tend to vary with sexual structure, 
and nothing in the present or past condition 
of man and woman gives us more than the 
very vaguest possible indication of the rela- 
tion of their intellectual aptitudes and their 
sexual functions. And even were it proved 
by centuries of experiment that, generally 
speaking and as a whole, out of twenty thou- 
sand women devoting themselves to law, and 
twenty thousand to medicine, they tended to 
achieve relatively more in the field of medi- 
cine, there would yet be no possible healthy 
or rational ground for restricting the activi- 
ties of the individual female to that line in 
which the average female appeared to excel. 

That even one individual in a society 
should be debarred from undertaking that 
form of social toil for which it is most fitted 
makes an unnecessary deficit in the general 
social assets. That one male Froebel should 
be prohibited or hampered in his labor as an 
educator of infancy, on the ground that infan- 
tile instruction was the field of the female; 
that one female with gifts in the direction of 
state administration should be compelled to 
instruct infants, without any gift for so doing 


—would be a running to waste of social life- 
blood. 

















THE WOMAN 
Free trade in labor, intellectual or physi- 
eal, is our demand. We each demand that 
natural conditions, inexorably but beneficent- 
ly, may determine the labors of individuals, 
be that individual of whatever race or sex. 
As there is no need to legislate that Hindus, 
being supposed to have a natural incapacity 
for field sports, shall not betake themselves 
to them, for, having no capacity, they will 
fail, and as, in spite of the Hindus’ supposed 
general incapacity for sport, it is possible for 
an individual Hindu to become the noted 
batsman of his age, so there is no need to 
legislate that woman should not be merchant 
or judge on the ground that numerous women 
select other outlets for their capacity. Her 
incapacity, if it exist, will legislate far more 
strongly than any artificial, legal, or social ob- 
struction can do; and it may be that the one 
woman in ten thousand who selects a field not 
sought by her fellows will enrich humanity 
Allow- 
ing all to start from the one point in the 
world of intellectual culture and labor, our 
ancient Mother Nature will sit as umpire, 
distributing the prizes, and scratching from 
the lists the incompetent. 


by the result of her especial genius. 


All we demand is, 
throw the puppy into the water; if it swims, 
well, and if it sinks, well; but do not tie a 
rope round its throat and weight it with a 
brick, and then assert its incapacity to keep 
afloat. 

For the present, we take all labor for our 
province! 

From the judge’s seat to the legislator’s 
chair, from the statesman’s closet to the mer- 
chant’s office, there is no post nor position for 
which it is not our intention to attempt to fit 
ourselves; and there is no closed door we do 
not intend to open; and there is no fruit in 
the garden of knowledge it is not our deter- 
mination to eat. Acting in us and through 
us, nature will mercilessly expose to us our 
deficiencies in the field of human toil, and re- 
veal to us our powers. And for to-day we take 
all labor for our province! 

But, it may be said, what then of war, that 
struggle of the human creature to attain its 
ends by physical force, and at the price of 
others? Will you take part in that also? 
We reply, Yes, more particularly in that 
field we intend to play our part. We have 
always borne part of the weight of war, and 
the major part. It is not that in primitive 
times we suffered from the destruction of the 
fields we tilled and the houses we built; it is 
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not that later as laborers and proaucers, 
though unwaged, we, in taxes and material 
loss and additional labor paid as much as 
our male; it is not that in an insignificant 
manner as nurses of the wounded in modern 
times, nor now and again as warrior chief- 
tainesses and leaders in primitive societies, we 
have borne our part; it is not even that the 
spirit of resolution of its women and their 
willingness to endure as in all ages, again and 
again determined the fate of war. Our re- 
lation to the weight of war is far more inti- 
mate, personal, and indissoluble than this. 
Men have made boomerangs, bows, swords, or 
guns with which to destroy one another; we 
have made the men who destroyed and were 
destroyed; we have in all ages produced at an 
enormous cost the primal munition of war, 
without which no other would exist. There is 
no battle-field on earth, nor ever has been, 
howsoever covered with slain, which it has 
not cost the women of the race more anguish 
to supply than it has cost the men who lie 
there. We pay the first cost on all human 
life. 

In supplying the men for the carnage of a 
battle-field, women have not merely actually 
suffered more than the men who lie there; 
but, in the long months of bearing and 
rearing, the women of the race go through 
a long, patiently endured strain which no 
knapsacked soldier on his longest march has 
ever more than equalled; while even in the 
matter of death, in all civilized societies the 
probability that the average woman will die 
in child-birth is far greater than the proba- 
bility that the average male will die in battle. 
There is perhaps no woman who could leok 
down upon a battle-field covered with slain, 
but the thought would come to her, “ So many 
mothers’ many young bodies 
brought into the world to lie there! All 
this that men might lie with glazed eye- 
balls and swollen faces and fixed blue un- 
closed mouths and great limbs tossed about— 
this, that an acre of ground might be manured 
with human flesh, that next year’s grass and 
poppies 


sons! So 


and karroo bushes may spring up 


greener and redder, or that the sand of an 
African plain have a glint of white bones!” 


And we cry, “It eannot be.” No woman who 
is a woman says of a human body, “It is 
nothing!” 

On that day when the woman takes her 
place beside the man in the governance and 
arrangement of external affairs, that day will 
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be also the day of the death of war as a means 
of arranging human differences. No tinsel 
of trumpets and flags will take ultimately for 
woman from the insanity of destroying life, 
or gild the taking of life with any other name 
than murder, whether it be the slaughter of 
the million or of one by one. This will be, 
not because with the sexual function of ma- 
ternity goes in the human creature a neces- 
sarily deeper moral insight or loftier type of 
social instinct than accompanies the paternal ; 
men have in all ages led as nobly as women in 
the path of heroic virtue and the higher social 
sympathies; in certain ages, being freer and 
more widely cultured, they have led far 
further and far better. The fact that woman 
has no inherent moral superiority over her 
male companion, or naturally higher social 
instinct, is perhaps most clearly exemplified by 
one curious small fact; the two terms signify- 
ing intimate human relationship, which in al- 
most all human languages bear the most 
sinister and anti-social significance, are both 
terms which have as their root the term “ mo- 
ther,” and denote feminine relationships—the 
words “mother-in-law” and “step-mother.” 
In general humanity, sociality, and magna- 
nimity, the male has always proved himself 
at least the equal of the female. Nor will wo- 
men end war because women are cowards. 
Earth’s women of every generation have faced 
suffering and possible death with an equanim- 
ity that no soldier on a battle-field has ever 
surpassed, and few have equalled; and were 
war to have been to preserve life or land or 
freedom, rather than for aggrandizement and 
power, unparasitized and laboring women have 
in all ages known how to bear an active part 
and die. Nor is it because in the future wo- 
man would not be able physically to bear her 
part in war; the smaller size of her muscle, 
which might have severely disabled her when 
war was conducted with a battle-axe or sword, 
and hand to hand, would now little or not at 
all affect her, if, intent on war, she desired to 
turn the handle of a Maxim or shoot down a 
foe with a Lee-Metford at four thousand 
yards; and in recent wars women have ably 
fought as soldiers in men’s clothing. If our 
European nations should continue in their 
semi-civilized state a few generations longer, 
it is probable that as managers of the commis- 
sariat department, as inspectors of provisions 
and clothing for the army, women might prob- 
ably play a leading part, and that the nation 
that was the first to employ women might be 


“men’s bodies; settle the thing so!” 
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placed at a vast advantage over its fellows in 
time of war. It is not because of woman’s 
cowardice, incapacity, nor, above all, because 
of her superior virtue, that she will end war 
when her voice is fully and clearly heard in 
the governance of states—it is because, on 
this one point, and on this point alone, the 
knowledge of woman, simply as woman, is 
superior to that of man; she knows the his- 
tory of human flesh; she knows its cost; he 
does not. 

In a besieged city it might well happen that 
men in the streets might seize upon the 
statues and marble carvings from public 
buildings and galleries, and hurl them in to 
stop the breaches made in their ramparts by 
the enemy, unconsideringly and merely be- 
cause they came first to hand, not valuing 
them more than had they been paving-stones. 
One man, however, could not do this—the 
sculptor. He who, though there might be no 
work of his own chisel among them, yet 
knew what each of those works of art had 
cost, knew by experience the years of struggle 
and study and labor, the infinitude of toil, 
which had gone io shape even one limb, to 
carve even one perfected outline—he could 
never so use them without thought or care. 
Instinctively he would seek to throw in house- 
hold goods, even its gold and silver, all the 
city held, before he sacrificed its works of 
art. 

Men’s bodies are our women’s works of art. 
Given to us power of control, we will never 
varelessly throw them in to fill up the gaps 
in human relationships made by interna- 
tional ambitions and greeds. The thought 
would never come to us as woman, “ Cast in 
Arbi- 
tration and compensation would naturally 
occur to her as cheaper and simpler methods 
of bridging the gaps in national relationships; 
as to the sculptor it would occur to throw in 
anything rather than the finished statues, 
though he might be driven to that at last. 

This is one of those phases of human life, 
not very numerous, but all important, towards 

Notr.—Perhaps the only woman who delights 
in contemplating war is the purely parasitic fe- 
male. A parasite European woman who had come 
to visit the outskirts of a country in which war 
was raging, remarked to us, “ You know I’ve 
never been so near as this to war before. How 
interesting and charming it is! Quite a new 
sensation!” The absence of any persistent stren- 
uous labor probably awakens that thirst for 


“new sensations” which is the almost unfailing 
mark of the parasite. 
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which the man as man and the woman as 
woman, on the mere ground of their different 
function with regard to reproduction, stand, 
and must stand, at a differing angle. 

The twenty thousand men prematurely slain 
on a field of battle mean, to the women of 
their race, twenty thousand human creatures 
to be borne and reared with toil, if the num- 
bers of the tribe and the strength of the na- 
tion are to be maintained. In nations con- 
tinually at war, incessant and unbroken child- 
bearing is by war imposed on all women if 
the state is to survive; and wherever war 
occurs, if numbers are to be maintained, there 
must be increased child-bearing. This throws 
upon woman as woman a war tax, compared 
with which all that the male expends in mili- 
tary preparations is small. 

The relation of the female towards the pro- 
duction of human life influences undoubt- 
edly even her relation towards animal and all 
life. “It is a fine day; let us go out and kill 
something!” says the typical male of certain 
races, instinctively. “ There is a living crea- 
ture; it will die if it is not fed!” says the 
average woman, almost equally instinctively. 
It is wholly true that the woman will sacrifice 
as mercilessly, as cruelly, the life of a hated 
rival or an enemy, as any male; but she al- 
ways knows what she is doing. There is no 
light-hearted, careless enjoyment in the sac- 
rifice of life to the normal woman; her in- 
stinct, instructed by experience, steps in to 
prevent it. She always knows what life costs, 
and that it is more easy to destroy life than 
to create it. 

It is also true that from the loftiest stand- 
point the condemnation of war which has 
arisen in the human spirit is in no sense re- 
lated to any particular form of sex function. 
The man or woman who, with old Isaiah on 
the hills of Palestine, or the Indian Buddha 
under his Bo-tree, has seen, as it were visu- 
ally, the unity of all sentient life, and who, 
therefore, sees in war but a symptom of that 
discoérdination of life, not yet at one with 
itself, which affects humanity in these early 
stages of its growth; and who is compelled to 
regard as the ultimate goal of the race, though 
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yet perhaps far distant across the ridges of 
innumerable coming ages, that harmony be- 
tween all forms of conscious life, metaphori- 
cally prefigured by the Hebrew when he cried, 
“The wolf shall dwell with the lamb; and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
valf and the young lion and the fatling to- 
gether, and a little child shall lead them!”— 
to that individual, whether man or woman, 
who has reached this stand-point, there is 
no need for enlightenment from the in- 
stinctively cultured instincts of the flesh- 
bearers of society as such; their condemnation 
of war, rising not so much from the fact that 
it is a wasteful destruction of human flesh, 
as that it is an indication of the non-existence 
of that codrdination the thirst for which is 
summed up in the ery, “ My little children, 
love one another.” 

But for the vast bulk of humanity, probably 
for generations to come, the instinctive an- 
tagonism of the human child-bearer to reck- 
less destruction of that which she has at so 
much cost produced, will probably be neces- 
sary to educate the race to any clear concep- 
tion of the animality and insanity of war. 

War will pass away when their intellectual 
culture and activity have made possible to 
women an equal share in the control and 
governance of modern national life; it will 
probably not pass away much sooner; its ex- 
tinction will not be delayed long after. 

It is especially in the domain of war that 
we, the makers of men’s bodies, who supply 
its most valuable munition, who, not amid 
the clamor and ardor of battle, but alone in 
anguish, have faced death that the battle- 
field might have its food—it is especially in 
the domain of war we have our word to say, 
a word no man can say for us. It is our 
intention to enter into the domain of war, 
and to labor there—till we have extinguish- 
ed it. 

To-day we claim all labor for our province. 
But more especially do we claim those fields 
in which the difference between man and wo- 
man may place them at a somewhat different 


angle with regard to certain facts of human 
life. 


End yn 
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CHAPTER II 


THE GHOST 


HAD held my breath to listen 
to the drip, drip—loud in itself 
and hollow in its echo through 
the grisly silence of the mid- 
dle-night. Now I let my breath 
go in a sigh. 

“It is blood, dripping,” said Chloe. 

“Tt can’t be,” I said; “ there’s no one in the 
house to kill any one else—and no one to be 
killed, either. Don’t be a darling idiot.” 

“ Perhaps it’s some one who was killed long 
ago!” Her teeth chattered. 

“A ghost, you mean?’ I said, cheerfully. 
“Not it! I expect some tramp’s got in and 
upset a beer-bottle. Let me get my boots and 
the poker.” 

I had always resolved that in no straits 

would I ever, barefooted, face a burglar. Think 
of the horrible advantage of hobnailed bur- 
glar-boots over shrinking bare toes. 
“ But there is no poker up here,” Chloe said. 
You know we never could find the bed-room 
fire-irons. My umbrella; you know—the one 
with the purple knob.” 

One of the ugliest of our wedding presents, 
the umbrella with the rock amethyst handle 
the size of a fives-ball, stood in the wardrobe 
corner. I balanced it in my hand. 
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it would crack a nut, if need 
said I—“ even the most hardened nut 
of the most hardened burglar.” 

“How can you?” said Chloe. 
creeping into her dressing - gown. 
then—I’l] carry the light.” 

“You’re not coming with me?” 

“Do you think I’m going to stay here 
alone?” 

“ But if it 7s a burglar?” 

“ Exactly—” 

“You mean you’re coming to take care of 
me?” 

“Oh, don’t,” she said—* only I will come.” 

T blew out the candle and took her hand. 

“If we are to surprise any enterprising 
professional, we sha’n’t do it with a candle,” 
said I. “ Now, then—” 

We opened the door slowly and softly, and 
very softly and slowly crept along the dark 
passage hand in hand. 

At the stair-foot we stood still and listened. 
Not a sound but the drip-drip-dripping. It 
seemed to come from the white parlor. 

My wife clutched my hand in both hers. 

“T can’t,’ she whispered, and struck a 
match. Her hands trembled so that she could 
hardly light the candle. 

I took it from her. 

“You'd better go back,” I said. But we 
went on. 

I flung open the door of the white parlor, 


She was 
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while Chloe stood with her back to the wall, 
hiding her face in her hands. 

I took two steps into the darkness. Then 
I laughed aloud and put down the candle 
on the table. 

“ Len, what is it? Oh—what is it?’ 

“Tt’s all right, dear,” I said, “ but it’s for- 
tunate I brought the umbrella.” 

I put it up as I spoke, and, catching Chloe’s 
hand, drew her under it. The drops splashed 
on the umbrella heavily from the ceiling 
above. Chloe and I looked in each other’s 
eyes and laughed. 

“Oh dear, how silly! Why it’s only the 
water coming through the roof!” 

“Yes—only!” said I. The floor was an 
inch deep in water, and from the ceiling it 
was falling, in heavy, capricious showers, on 
furniture, books, cushions, curtains. 

“ You’re not frightened now?” I asked, shut- 
ting the wet umbrella with a flap. 

“No.” 

“Then we’d better get dressed and see what 
can be done.” 

We dressed hastily and lit the candles in 
the tall old brass candlesticks on the white 
parlor mantel-piece. It took us some little 
time to find places where these could stand 
without prompt extinguishment from the 
dripping ceiling. 

Then, barefooted both, with my trousers 
tucked up, and Chloe’s skirts kilted to the 
knee, we did our best with pails and mops 
and house flannels. 

We carried all our books out into the hall, 
and stood them up on their edges, with their 
leaves open, to dry. We carried out our furni- 
ture, the settle, and the gate-table, and the 
rush-bottomed beechwood chairs. We took 
down the wet curtains and hung them on the 
bacon-rack in the kitchen. “I do wish we 
kept a pig,” said Chloe, in parenthesis. 
“ Fancy sides of bacon swinging here, instead 
of wet, floppy, droppy curtains!” It was a 
night’s work. When the gray of the dawn 
showed us, through rain-wrinkled window- 
panes, the green tangle of our garden, all beat- 
en down to one dripping desolation, with a 
gray sky above and over all the rain, I looked 
at my wife and said: 

“This has been an adventurous night. It 
is a ghastly morning. Do people who have 
been up all night have breakfast? Tea, for 
instance? You are wet as any mermaid, and 
twice as pretty. But water’s not your native el- 
ement. You must be dried. I'll light a fire.” 
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She had caught at the rope of bright hair 
that hung below her waist, and was wringing 
the water out of it. Her bare feet were pink 
and rosy in the mixed radiance of dawn and 
candle-light. Her striped red and white skirts 
gave her a sort of coquettish smartness, as of 
a Parisienne at Trouville. She held out her 
hand with a dramatic gesture. 

“Come with your mermaid,” she said; 
“come and light a fire of driftwood in her 
ocean cave.” 

She led me through the kitchen to the little 
room where we worked. A fire burned red 
and glowing; on her drawing-table, white 
damask-covered, were bread, butter, tea-things. 
The brass kettle sang softly on the hob. 

“The ghost must have done this,” said I. 
“You said you’d make it run errands, but I 
never thought you’d get it to light fires.” 

“But I did, you see,” said Chloe. “I 
taught it—little odd minutes when you were 
sarrying buckets and sticking up damp books 
on their poor tails, so that you shouldn’t no- 
tice what I was doing. Isn’t it a clever ghost? 
Aren’t I a good teacher ?” 

“You are an angel,” I said. 
the tea.” 

“ Aren’t I a noble wife? 
of me? 
said she. 

“ Not. exactly,” said I, holding her in one 
arm and making the tea with the other. 
“ Respect, admiration for your talents—look 
out, you nearly had the teapot over !—but love! 
Don’t be exacting—and don’t shake my arm, 
or I shall seald us both. Go and get some- 
thing dry on, and I’ll cut some sandwiches.” 

“ And you don’t love me?” 

“I might like you better if you were dry. 
Go! Run! Skurry!” 

“ The potted meat is in the chiffonnier,” she 
said. “ Are you going to keep wet?” 

“Yes, I’ve got to go out and see what 
there is on the roof, as soon as it’s light 
enough to see to put up a ladder. Madam, 
withdraw, and take five drops of eucalyptus 
oil on a piece of sugar.” 

It was rather a pleasant breakfast, though 
the drip, drip, drip went on merrily all the 
time. 

When the last sandwich had vanished 
Chloe put her elbows on the table and said: 

“Len, I’m afraid it’s very wrong, but I’ve 
rather enjoyed myself. I seem to like things 
to happen, But, oh, what a mess everything 


is in!” 


“Tl make 


Aren’t you proud 
Don’t you love me very, very, very ?” 
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“It is,” said I, “but I do, too. And it is 
wicked—a morbid craving for excitement, 
even at the expense of a cherished library— 
the cream of our country’s literature. Now 
put on your macker, and we'll go up on the 
roof.” 

I helped her into her ynackintosh, and we 
went. 

The roof of the white parlor is one of the 
leaded spaces on the wings of the Red House. 
It has a parapet at back and front. These 
formed a sort of tank; all the waste-pipes 
were stuffed up with leaves and twigs, and I 
pulled a black sodden starlings’ nest out of 
one of them. The rain came down pitilessly. 
I looked about me. I knew that, below, the 
flood in the white parlor must be momently 
gaining in depth and intensity. 

“ Chloe,” I said, “ this is no time to be ten- 
der of bricks and mortar. Go and fetch the 
bass-broom, and I will seek for the coal- 
hammer.” 

I found it, after some search, in the pan- 
try. I had taken it there myself, I remember, 
in the avowed belief that it, and it only, could 
serve to break into the first gooseberry pie of 
Chloe’s making. I brought it up on to the 
roof, and with it smashed away the bricks 
and cement till I had a two-foot embrasure 
in the back parapet. Then I paused. A 
moment’s silence full of concentrated reflec- 
tion broke as I said, “ Wife of my heart, 
to think that quite by accident you have mar- 
ried a mechanical genius!” 

Then we went to find the spade. With it 
we dug clay from the banks of one of the 
little streams which feed our moat. I trans- 
ported it in the wheelbarrow, always through 
the rain, to the scene of action, and we raised 
it to the roof by a cord and the waste-paper 
basket. With it I built a dam round my 
embrasure. Then again I paused in Na- 
poleonic meditation, and then 

“The dust-pan, beloved,” I said, looking 
down on my wife’s pink rain-wet face. 

Then I knocked over the last three inches 
at the bottom of my embrasure. The water 
from within my dam rushed out down the 
face of the house—behind the dam lay the 
tank of water, but my dam held firm. 

“ And now a broom-handle, soul of my soul 
—or, I'll tell you what, that garden rake 
we've never used, and some clothes-line.” 

I spliced the dust-pan’s handle at right an- 
gies to the handle of the rake, and laid this 
last across the embrasure. The parapet held 
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its ends securely,and the dust-pan,face down- 
wards, projected itself out through the open- 
ing. I made all fast with clay and then call- 
ed Chloe to come up the step-ladder and share 
with me the triumphant moment when my 
dam should be broken down and my new 
dust-pan-cum-rake water-shoot come into 
play. One’s wife should share one’s joys 
as well as one’s sorrows, I said. 

The ingenious contrivance, which I thrilled 
to have found myself capable of devising, 
acted perfectly. I kicked my dam to pieces, 
and the imprisoned water behind rushed im- 
petuously through the embrasure, and, di- 
rected by the trusty dust-pan, fell in a cata- 
ract a yard and a half from the house, to 
meander away harmlessly along the gravel 
path. I helped the flowing tide with the bass- 
broom, and all the while the rain splashed 
and spun and sputtered on mackintosh and 
bared heads. When the leads held but half 


an inch of water I strengthened the dust- 
pan and rake with clay, and we went in- 
doors. 
The white parlor was unspeakably wet— 
but water no longer dripped from the roof. 
We mopped again, dried and dressed and 
did our ordinary house-work. Then the sun 


came out. We took cushions and rugs on to 
the balcony, and fell asleep. We slept till 
late in the afternoon. Then I went to fetch 
a plumber. He came, many days later, clear- 
ed the waste-pipes, and sent me in a bill 
for £2 17s. 7d. This was the first charge 
on the legacy we had received from my 
uncle. 

The second was made by the inspector of 
the water company. He compelled us to put 
in new patent taps all over the house. This 
eost £7 9s. 3d.; and when a grand-maternal 
government came down on us about the ques- 
tion of sinks and overflow-pipes—Chloe, in 
my absence, had the misfortune to cringe 
before its minion—the matter ended in a bill 
of £29 19s. 11d. 

Then I said: “ Chloe, ruin stares us in the 
face. When we lived in the Bandbox—” 
“Yes, I know,” she interrupted, 

there’s such a lot to do here.” 

“The ’ouse is too large and the work too 
’eavy,” I quoted. 

“It isn’t that, but everything’s so large,” 
she said. “ Why, it takes me two hours to 
do the flowers, and they must be done three 
times a week at least.” 

“We must go flowerless, Chloe, or seek the 


“but 





CHLOE AND I LOOKED IN EACH OTHER’S EYES AND LAUGHED. 
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refuge of the neighboring workhouse. Now, 
im the Bandbox—” 

“Yes, I know,” she said again. 
don’t scold—it’s horrid of you!” 

Remorselessly I pursued my advantage, for 
Chloe seemed to be in a yielding mood. 

“In the Bandbox—” I began, but she 
caught me by the shoulders and shook me and 
took the words out of my mouth. 

“In the Bandbox,” she said, “ 1 worked and 
you worked. And now we don’t either of us 
work a bit more than we can help. And I 
know why it is, too—we’ve both found out 
how interesting other things are. You'd 
rather chop wood or clean the boots than 
write your nasty, dull articles and stories, 
and I’d rather put up shelves and arrange 
flowers than draw silly pictures of idiotic 
people for imbecile magazines. We’re both 
demoralized by—what do you call it?—the 
joy of life. I hate work. I wish it was 
dead !” 

“Don’t you call sweeping and scrubbing 
and cooking work ?” 

She hesitated, then: “ No,” she cried, de- 
fiantly, “it isn’t. Work is what you hate 
doing, and have to do for your living. Any- 
thing else is play—you know it is!” 


“Oh, Len, 


“My gentle playfellow, we must work— 
either here, in our own Red House, or in the 
yellow brick mansion provided by a tender 


country for its more obvious failures. The 
Red House or the Union—which is it to be?’ 

“ There’s Uncle James’s two hundred,” she 
said,*with a mutinous glance. 

“ Chloe, Chloe,” I said, “I speak more in 
sorrow than in anger. In the Bandbox— 
yes, I insist on my right to mention that 
hallowed spot as often as I choose—you went 
to town twice a week to wring remunerative 
orders for illustrations fromr the flinty 
hearts of editors. You have often explained 
to me that to be on the spot is the thing. 
The work is given to the people who look 
after it. How often have you been to London 
since my birthday? Once—and that was the 
day when you went to the registry-office and 
brought back the’fiend who burned the bot- 
tom out of the kitchen kettle.” 

She hung her head and said I was just as 
bad. 

“T know it, but I am a practical reformer. 
Reforms personally attended to. Brush my 
frock - coat, please, if you have any idea 
where it is, and my high hat, if you can 
find it. I am going to town this afternoon. 
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In my absence I expect you to finish your 
illustration for the Lady’s Battalion—the one 
where the duchess is discharging her butler 
for shaving in the boudoir, and leaving his 
shaving-brush on the marble console-table.” 

“You’re not nice. You know it is a hum- 
ble companion refusing a duke’s offer of mar- 
riage. He does look like a footman, I know; 
her arm is all wrong, and his legs are 
hideously out of drawing. Legs are so diffi- 
cult to do, especially in clothes. We never 
had models in trousers at the Slade School—” 

“Ah, these art-schools!” I said. “ Now 
find that frock-coat, my Michaela Angelica, 
and speed the parting reformer.” 

“T think I saw it once in the dresser 
drawer,” she said, dreamily. “If you'd seen 
it you’d have put it away. Len, talking of 
shaving-brushes, how is it I used to be so 
tidy in the Bandbox, and you not, and now 
you're tidier than I am?” 

“Tt is your influence,” said I. 

“And the other’s mine?” 

“ Well,” 1 answered, “ when two people are 
moderately fond of each other they do teach 
each other things, don’t they ?” 

“Then you’ve corrupted me?” 

“And you’ve redeemed me, or are redeem- 
ing. When we’ve quite converted each other 
we can begin again and change back. But the 
coat, and the hat. I must shave, and there’s 
only just time to catch the 11.32. For the 
sake of our home, for the sake of our future, 
for the peace of our domestic existence, Chloe, 
do try to find that hat and that coat!” 

The hat was all right, but the coat was full 
of creases. It was not in the dresser drawer, 
after all, but‘on the bottom shelf of the oak 
sideboard, and I had to iron.it before I could 
dream of putting it on. Chloe told me how 
to do it, but she owned that I did it far bet- 
ter than she could have done it herself. My 
best boots were mislaid, too, as it happened, 
and before I had discovered them in a cor- 
ner of the bare drawing-room, I had missed 
the 11.32. I went up by the 12.40, however, 
and in the train I wondered to myself how it 
was that Chloe, who in the Bandbox had -kept 
all in so neat an array, was now growing more 
untidy than I in my most reckless moods 
had ever been. It was a problem, and I bent 
myself to it as the train whirled me through 
green pastures outlined with elm-trees and 
hawthorn hedges, then through villas, red 
and self-consciously trim, with their neat 
gardens, geranium-flushed, calceolaria-gilded, 
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—neat as a prize map at a first-class high- 
school. The problem did not resolve itself. 
It was not till the train was rushing through 
a wilderness of yellow-brick houses, all alike, 
all soot-begrimed, all standing, with their bits 
of blackened garden, their stunted flowers, 
their carefully trained snippets of creeper, for 
lives full of the courageous struggle of man’s 
innate love of beauty against the iron of en- 
vironment, the crippling of the accident of 
birth, the handicap of hereditary submission 
to the undeserved darkening of lifg, that I 
began to see the answer to my question. 

In our first home—the Bandbox, the little 
nest that had held us at our first mating— 
Chloe had struggled to reproduce, and had re- 
produced, on a microscopic scale, and with the 
aid of a woman servant more or less tractable, 
the habits and methods learned in her mo- 
ther’s house in Bedford. There were rules, 
and she followed them. I for my part had 
met the new rules as part of a new and de- 
lightful* comedy, wherein my wife was hero- 
ine. At the same time I had felt no urgent 
need for altering the habits of years spent 
in chambers, at the mercy of an uncomplain- 
ing and systematically dishonest laundress. 
But when the Bandbox—I paid it the trib- 
ute of a perfunctory sigh, even in my railway- 
carriage solitude — when the dear Bandbox 
was left behind, and we entered the Red 
House, we entered, too, on a new life—a 
primitive existence where law was not. The 
rules Chloe had learned in Bedford as to 
the duties of servants and the routine of do- 
mestie life were now inapplicable, since we 
had no servant, and consequently no recog- 
nized routine. We were in the position of 
folk cast upon a desert island (I mean an 
uninhabited one, but the phraseology, as the 
instinct, of boyhood survives). And here 
we had suddenly changed parts. The chart 
of custom by which Chloe had steered in 
Bandbox days had been reft from her. She 
had nothing left but delightful, genuine im- 
pulses towards beauty—the arrangement of 
flowers, the fixing of shelves, and the deep, 
eternal instinct to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger in herself and hers—me. I, on the 
other hand, being face to face with a new 
problem, met it, man fashion, with a new 
solution. I perceived that order alone could 
make our life in the Red House possible. 
As the train steamed over the bridge one 
practical conclusion came as the result of 
my meditations. Chloe must have a servant. 
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I saw several editors, received a commis- 
sion to write a series of articles on foreign 
polities, and a short story of strong domestic 
interest. Then I stood at the corner by the 
Mansion House in a meditation so deep as 
to provoke the amused and contemptuous 
scrutiny of my fellows, and at last, just as a 
small boy was murmuring at my elbow, “ Mak- 
in’ up your mind whether you'll be Prime 
Minister or not? Well, take your time, sir; 
it’s worth thinkin’ over,” I hailed a ’bus and 
was borne away by it. I went straight to 
Mrs. May’s registry - office in Tottenham 
Court Road. The ladies who attended to my 
needs seemed to me to have the most perfect 
manners in the world. So well did they act 
for me that in half an hour I had engaged 
an amiable general servant, who was to come 
on the next Monday “ as ever was.” 

“Now look here,” I said to her, “you 
mustn’t expect our house to be like any one 
else’s. We're not in the least like any one 
else. We live in a very large house ”—her 
plump face fell—“ but we only use a few 
rooms. Your mistress will help you a bit, 
and you can go out one evening a week and 
every Sunday, and vou can have your friends 
to see you any evening ”’—her face brighten- 
ed—“ but no young men, unless they come by 
twos—see? My wife and I will both help you, 
and if you help us we shall all be perfectly 
jolly. What do you think? Would you like 
to try ” 

I could see the smile Mrs. May was trying 
to conceal, and I felt a tremor of doubt. Per- 
haps, after all, it did not do to treat servants 
as though they were of the same flesh and 
blood as one’s self. 

The girl hesitated, looked doubtfully at me, 
I smiled at her in my best manner, and she 
smiled back heartily, and as it seemed to me 
without mental reservations. 

“ Well, sir,” she said, “ we can but try.” 

So that was settled. I felt the warm point 
of triumph which punctuates the career of 
the born organizer. 

“ Monday, then,” said I; “and send your 
box by Carter Paterson.” And with that I 
left well alone, and went back to Cannon 
Street vid the Twopenny Tube. 

I had to wait half an hour for a train. On 
the platform was the usual dingy, mixed 
crowd of clerks, type-writing girls, art stu- 
dents, and City men, and among them, her 
red hair shining at me down the length of 
the gloomy platform, a woman’s figure that 
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I knew. Her dainty dress of muslin, sown 
with little bunches of violets, her charming 
hat, her perfect gloves and shoes—these alone 
might not have thrust her identity on me. 
Thank Heaven, more than one English wo- 
man wears pretty muslin gowns and picture- 
hats, and has gloves and shoes that fit her. 
lt was the set of her shoulders, the poise of 
her head, the modest, graceful self-possession 
of her attitude, that made me bold to step 
behind her, and, without even a sight of 
her face, to murmur over her shoulder and 
into the prettiest ear—almost—in the world, 
“ Yolande!” 

She turned, in a flash, and her face came 
to me in that dull place like a gleam of sun- 
light in a cloudy day. 

“How unexpected you are,” I said, “ and 
how very, very like the most beautiful kind of 
French fashion-plate.” 

“T was going down to see Chloe—and you. 
i have got a bag somewhere,” she said. “I am 
pretty, aren’t I? I got this gown in Paris.” 

“That’s what I like about you!” 

“The only thing?” 

“The chief, just now. You don’t think 
old clothes rhyme necessarily with old friends. 
There’s just time for a cup of tea—come. 
And then for the Red House. We shall find 
Chloe in rags, clearing out the seullery. You 
don’t know—or rather you do, perfectly well 
—what a sight for sore eyes you'll be to 
her.” 

My prophecy was fulfilled. My wife open- 
ed the door to us. 

“Yolande!” she cried, “I didn’t know you 
were back!” 

“No more did I, till yesterday,” said Yo- 
lande. 

“Chloe!” I cried, with proper severity, 
“have you done that drawing of the footman 
and the duchess? Your face is extremely 
dirty !” 

She looked at me with that disarming blink 
of soft lashes for the sake of which the 
harshest of recording angels would risk his 
situation. 

“T’ve been cleaning out the kitchen,” she 
said—* it’s lovely now. Yolande, come and 
take your things off. He’ll make the tea and 
set the table. He’s quite domestic now— 
aren’t you, Benedick?”’ 

“Yes, Beatrice,” I said; “and there’s a 
large black on your respectable ear—the right 
one.” 

“The better to hear with, my dear.” 
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“And why are your hands so extremely 
grimy?’ I returned, capping the quotation. 

“The better to slap you with!” she cried, 
the action rhyming with the word, and fled. 

She came down to tea all white muslin and 
lace and pink ribbons. “It’s Yolande’s 
fault,” she said, deprecatingly. “I hate being 
smart myself. It’s so unsuitable to our posi- 
tion. Don’t look at me like that!” 

Throughout tea I could look at nothing 
else. Yolande is a witch. How else could 
she have known that in these weeks of happy 
hard work I had vaguely missed something, 
somehow, and had never guessed till now 
that it was my wife’s beauty, so unadorned, 
and still so dear, that had fretted me with 
the unconscious desire to see it once more 
fitly clothed ¢ 

The evening was a festival. Yolande play- 
ed Chopin to us in the dim empty drawing- 
room, and if I did hold my wife’s hand the 
while, Yolande did not mind, for she was 
used to us. Chloe showed us the duchess 
and footman drawing, and indeed the duch- 
ess’s arm was hopelessly wrong, and the foot- 
man’s legs things to weep over. We drank 
ginger ale, always with us the outward 
expression of hilarity, and as the evening 
waned, sang comic songs. When Yolande 
had gone to bed, in the room got ready for 
the servants who never came, I caught my 
wife by both hands. 

“Madam,” said I, “why did you never 
tell me how pretty you looked in pink rib- 
bons ?” 

“1 didn’t think you eared for ribbons,” she 
said; “ besides, it’s all Yolande’s fault.” 

“ To-morrow morning,” said I, “ I shall kiss 
Yolande for this.” 

Chloe looked at me. “ You may,” she said. 
“T don’t think she’d like it, but you may. 
Only don’t do it when I’m there, because 
it might make me jealous.” 

“ What,. Chloe in pink ribbons jealous of 
Yolande in violet muslin? I might as well 
be jealous of the crossing-sweeper when you 
smile at him and give him pennies.” 

“And aren’t you?” said she. “ You would 
be, if you were a really nice husband. But 
I'll tell Yolande you said she was like a 
crossing-sweeper. And she wouldn’t let you 
kiss her, anyway!” 

“What do you bet?” 

“If she did it would only be to please me! 
And if you did it would only be to please me. 
No, you’can’t tease me!” She paused, then— 











“ And, Len,” she said, “ Yolande’s too dear 
to have silly jokes made about her, even by 
you and only to me, or even to you and only 
by me.” 

“And you're too dear,” I said, with my 
face against the pink ribbons, “to be teased, 
even if I could compass it. Besides, madam, 
I have been guilty of a crime—worse, an error 
in taste. I might be a hair-dresser’s appren- 
tice chaffing his sweetheart of the drapery 
department. Forgive me—I am a little mad 
to-night.” 

She pushed me away till she could look 
in my eyes. 

“Len,” she said, “how awful it would 
have been if I had married any one else. 
There is no one else who understands every- 
thing. But why did you? You never made 
jokes about kissing other people before!” 

“Tt is detestable,” I said, “ and it’s no ex- 
cuse to repeat that it was only because I am 
so happy. And yet it’s true. "Am I for- 
given ?” Jed 

Now what made me talk that nonsense? 
And suppose Chloe had laughed at it or, on 
the other hand, had taken it seriously, where 
should we have been? Now, Heaven be 
praised for the gift of understanding. If 
Chloe had done, had looked, anything but 
what she did do and look— But Chloe is 
Chloe, and, thank God, mine. 

Yolande stayed with us three days. The 
rainbow delights of our new house seemed 
newly dyed when we displayed them to her 
appreciative eyes. And I felt a new impulse 
to work, now that Chloe had some one to 
bear her company as she gathered flowers, 
rearranged furniture, or struggled, face all 
aglow, against the fiendish arts of the kitchen 
range. 

I wrote half my “story of strong domestic 
interest,” and then stuck fast. There was 
a scene where the hero, on the point of mar- 
riage with a respectable and admired heiress, 
the friend of childhood’s hour, sees, as he 
walks up the church to his bridal, the face 
of his old love, whom he had thought dead. 
This scene wanted something besides smart- 
It wanted fire, passion, delicacy of 
handling, strength of grasp. And these qual- 
ities, strange to say, eluded me. I told my 
woes, and received from Chloe and Yolande 
sympathy, but no aid. 


ness. 
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On that third moonlight evening, when we 
sat out on the grass, round the sun-dial, and 
Yolande sang Spanish and Pyrenean songs 
to the tinkle of Chloe’s guitar, I almost seem- 
ed to surprise in myself the force to grapple 
with that scene and: get the better of it; 
but when they had gone to bed and I sat 
face to face with my type-writer, the force 
shrivelled to a very agony of conscious in- 
competence. I wrote three abject sentences, 
and went to bed hopeless. 

Next morning I took Yolande to a cricket 
match, and in the evening she left us. 

“Till come again in a fortnight if you'll 
have me,” she said, “ but now I must put on 
my soberest frock and a hat that would make 
you weep, and interview parents who want 
to provide their girls with a complete out- 
fit of up-to-date culture, cheap.” 

We went up to the little country station, 
bareheaded, ungloved, to the scandal of the 
porters and the station-master, and waved our 
farewells as the train bore her away: Chloe’s 
clean handkerchief had a great hole in it, 
which she never noticed till too late, and then 
we went back, she to house-work, and I to 
my story. I had left it at page 31; it stood 
now at page 59. 

The story was finished. I read the pages 
rapidly. The story was good, very good. All 
the fire and passion and foree I had longed 


for and had known to be necessary were 
here. The story began tamely, and ended 


in vivid and triumphant drama. 

“Chloe!” I ealled. 

She came, .a dish-cloth in her hand, and 
apron round her waist. 

“Some one has finished the story. 
it.” 

She read it slowly. 

“Ts it good?” she asked. 

“Of course it is. But did you— Who did 
it?” 

“ Didn’t you?” 

“ No, of course not!” 

“Tt must have been the ghost,” she said. 
Then she blinked at me with long lashes, 
and laughed. 

I laughed too. 

“The ghost be it!” I said, >ut I read in 
her laughing eyes the word that sprang to my 
own lips—* Yolande!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Read 
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T. ASHMORE 


HE feature of the moment in walking skirt for 


morning wear. 


fashions is the short skirt, These are extremely smart when well 
which is gaining rapidly in made, and are really becoming, most 





Tuzarer waist of pink taffeta, the vest embroidered in colored silks, the 
coat having appliqué white dots ; white monsseline vest and under-sleeves. 


popular favor. It is unquestionably unusual as that is for a short skirt. 
the fad to have at least one short To be correct these skirts must fit 


closer than ever 
over the hips, 
whether made in 
box-pleats, side 
pleats, or with- 
out any pleats 
at all, and there 
must always be 
considerable flare 
around the foot. 
In spite of the 
close-fitting ef- 
fect, they must 
be wide enough 
to allow the wear- 
er to walk with 
perfect comfort. 
The velveteen 
short skirts, 
with three-quar- 
ter coats to 
match, are the 
smartest of any. 
Next come the 
corduroys, and 
now are appear- 
ing the light- 
colored cloths 
which will be 
worn all through 
the spring. It 
is said, and on 
good authority, 
that every in- 
fluence will be 
exerted this 
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Dinvere gown of white cloth inlet with motifs of bise gnipure, and edged with 
sable; yoke and under-sleeves of the transparent lace over mousseline; sable 


bands, 


spring in favor of short walking 
gowns, even when they are elaborate 
in design. But so many of the elab- 
orate ones are made with a train 


~R- 


that it is a grave question as to 
whether women will consent to give 
up altogether the very becoming 
tiailing skirts. A smart model gown 
of white corduroy trimmed with 
sable is made with the short skirt 
elaborately braided, and the effect is 
so satisfactory that undoubtedly the 
fashion will prove a popular one, 
and may serve to break the habit of 
the long train. 

For afternoon and reception wear 
light cloth gowns are the smartest, 
rather taking the place of silk, but 
they are so exceedingly elaborate as 
to be most costly. A white cloth, 
ivory white, has a pattern of heavy 
white silk embroidery down the front 
and around the entire skirt. The 
waist blouses a little, and the front 
is entirely covered with the same em- 
broidery, while the neck is finished 
with a square yoke of unlined Irish 
point and a stock-collar of the same. 
A pale silver-gray light cloth is one 
of the favorite models for the spring, 
but white is the smartest of all. 

Black seems to have rather lost 

its hold, and all black gowns 
that are made are trimmed with 
white—this for street*wear, for, 
oddly enough, it is 

the fashion to have 

black gowns for the 

house, with 
little or no 
touch of color 
about them. 
When the em- 
broidery of 
silk the same 
eolor as the 
gown is not 
used, lace of 
the same col- 
or is inserted, so keeping the one 
tone, and this is carried out in 
gloves, hats, and all the other ac- 
cessories of the toilette. It is al- 
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Empree coat of seal and sable combined; 
with a box-pleat and button; a good model for cloth and silk or velvet 
combinations also. 


sleeves caught into the cuff 





most needless to say that this is one gruous than 











absolute freshness 
in every detail is 
demanded, and is 
almost an impos- 
sibility to attain 
in a gown that is 
worn in New York. 

Dinner gowns are 
more jn demand at 
present than ball 
gowns, as the sea- 
son for formal 
dances is over. 
There is little to 
mark the _ differ- 
ence between the 
elaborate dinner 
gown and the ball 
gown, excepting 
that the former is 
now generally made 
with sleeves either 
to the elbow or the 
wrist, the smartest 
with an elbow 
sleeve. The prin- 
cesse gown is the 
favorite model, and 
one popular style 
is of black and 
white lace embroid- 
ered with tur- 
quoise, trimmed 
around the shoul- 
ders with white 
lace and blue 
panne velvet, with 
long sleeves that 
reach to the fin- 
gers, these being 
made of black 
Chantilly, every 
line of the pattern 
outlined in steel 
paillettes. Any- 
thing more incon- 


such sleeves with the 
gown is difficult to imagine, but the 
effect is very good. Exceedingly ef- 


of the most expensive fashions that 












































fective and becom- 
ing are the velvet 
dinner gowns with 
their simple lines, 
for, fortunately, 
the craze for elab- 
orate trimming has 
not extended to 
this style. A smart 
gown of maroon 
velvet has an ab- 
solutely plain skirt, 
and there is no 
trimming on the 
waist, but the front 
of the waist is 
made entirely of 
white chiffon, over 
which the bands of 
the red velvet cross 
and recross in the 
most curious “way, 
and on the shoul- 
ders are rabbit-ear 
bows of the velvet. 
A shaded mauve 
velvet, with touch- 
es of point-lace on 
the front of the 
waist, has a_per- 
fectly plain skirt 
with exaggeratedly 
long train, but 
made without any 
trimming. It is 
artistic and grace- 
ful in its lines, 
and a decided re- 
lief after the over- 
trimmed satins and 
nets. There are 
not many velvet 
gowns to be seen— 
that is, black vel- 
vet—for these seem 
to be kept for re- 
ception and street 
wear. There must, 
of course, be some 
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Travertine Gown of blue rough cloth with stitched bands of black satin - 
front and lower parts of sleeves stitched in tiny tacks. 
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one velvet gown in the outfit, or the outfit 
will not be complete. 

The fashion of wearing all white, which 
grows every day, is more noticeable in the 
hats than in anything else, and, oddly 
enough, white hats are now worn by wo- 
men with white hair, not necessarily old 
ladies, however, but women whose hair 
has turned gray at an unusually early age. 
The color scheme is apparent in this as in 
everything else. A comparatively young 
wovnan with gray hair—nearly white 
has been most charmingly dressed this 
winter in a white cloth costume very elab- 
orately braided and embroidered in white, 
and with it a hat of white Irish point 


Déuutante’s nat of white plisse 
mousseline bound and trimmed 
with black velvet ribbon and with 
two gray birds. 


trimmed with chinchilla. 
The entire effect of this 
has been very artistic 
and most becoming, and 
really a black hat would 
quite have marred the ef- 
fect. And yet it seems 
rather a dangerous theory 
to advance that white- 
haired women should 
generally affect white 
gowns and white hats. 
Hats trim- 
med with 
flowers we 
are now ac- 
customed to 
seeing even 
in the mid- 
dle of win- 
ter, but in 
these early 


Gown of beige velvet with tiny white dots, trimmed with bands of stitched broadcloth %SPTINg days 
in the same color; ander-siceves and vest of cloth; fancy pearl buttons. flowers seem 
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most suitable. Vel- 
vet hats, flat and 
broad, have wreaths 
of flowers, white or 
light pink roses; felt 
and beaver hats in 




















white, light tan, or 
gray have the rose 
wreath around the 











crown, while smart- 
est of all are the 
flower hats made of 
white velvet flow- 
ers and leaves, with 
just a touch of sable 
in the brim. The 























light tan gowns, 
with no touch of 
color to relieve 
them, are made be- . 
coming when a hat 
of velvet the same 
shade is worn trim- 
med with a wreath of 
pink roses. The law 
that everything 
should be absolutely 
fresh applies to no- 
thing more strictly 
than to these flower- 
trimmed hats, for 
the flowers are re- 
newed as soon as 
they show the least 
signs of wear. The 
one-tone effect is 
often carried out 
even for the flower 
hats, which tone 
in color with the 
gown. 





Witte SATIN PIERROT NEGIIGEE inlet with russet guipure; big tulle ruffle .and choux, also tulle sleeves 
over close-fitiing satin ones; cuffs of the guipure and band of the same down the side and around the foot. 
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HE new shirt-waists shown in the advance styles of manufacturers 
BY and importers indicate clearly that woman must struggle all sum- 
mer with buttons in the back of her waists or employ a maid to do 
that duty for her. All the new shirt-waists open in the back, or have dis- 
guised openings in the front—a dis- 
guise which, it is safe to say, many 
women will assume. Large squares 
of finest swiss and nainsook are - 
among the latest importations, each 
square having a richly embroidered 
shirt front in its upper centre, with 
enough material left over to form 
the rest of the waist, minus sleeves. 
The general trend of the embroider- 
ed designs in these fronts is toward 
a point at the waist, and the pat- 
terns are mostly small and of the 
finest workmanship. The fronts 
blouse over a belt pointed in front, 
and the sleeves are all dainty in ef- 
feet. The mannish shirt-waist has 
gone with the vanished years, and 
the prettiest of feminine creations 
has taken its place. 

Some of the new sleeves are tuck- 
ed down to the elbow, where the 
sleeve falls open over a puff ending 

in an embroidered 
wristband similar in 
pattern to the em- 
broidery which trims 
the hem of the upper 
sleeve. Other sleeves 
fit closely to the puff, 
and are finished above 
and below it with a 
few tucks and a bit of 
insertion. Still others 
bag from below the el- 
bow to the wristband. 
In the making of 
cuffs a woman may 
New SPRING suint-warst design in green taffeta with yoke and ae her ~~ taate, for 
ander-vleeves of sheer white linen ; stock-tie of black satin edged with these are fashioned 
in many dainty ways. 





SPRING SHIRT-WAISTS 


Lawn shirt waist 
with bands 
of embroidery 


Linen waist wit 
three. cut- on 


et sels of A\ _ cceorenss 
ingham wais 
SER Embroidery 
% in white 


Chambray w 
yr tu ched yoke Y | 


Shirt waist of 
tucked an 


d 
Bisces’s Lawn 
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EVER in the history of trimmings have there been so 

many varieties and such beautiful designs as are seen 

this season for spring and summer wear. The fabrics, 
too, are finer in quality, and the designs highly artistic, while 
the effects produced are wavy or have scalloped or shell edges. 
A pretty wave braid consists of Brussels net having scallops 
finished with a fine silk cord feather-edged. On the net are three 
rows of narrow silk braid a sixteenth of an inch apart, while 
between every two long, shallow scallops is a spray of leaves 
made of narrow silk braid like hand-embroidery and with lace 
centres. 

The fashionable braid trimmings of the season, in both white 
and black, are made of vegetable silk, which has more body to it 
than pure silk, and a more lustrous effect in trimmings. Narrow 
ribbon effects and little bow-knots are introduced in the trim- 
mings, running through the popular herring-bone gimps, and 
forming loop and bow edges along the sides. Crochet imitation 
lace is also seen to a considerable extent mingled with the charm- 
ing designs in silk-braid trimmings. It is used very often in 
forming the ground-work of flowers and leaves. A lovely spring 
novelty is a white grenadine braid with a centre of Roman lace 
edged with a silk cord in a wave design having little silk circles, 
and an outer edge formed of a ruffle of narrow, pointed silk 
braid lace. 

A rich trimming consists of a vine with leaves and spirals 
formed of braid about one-sixteenth of an inch wide, and flowers 
of natural size exquisitely woven and finished at the stem with 
a French knot. 

Sealloped and waved patterns formed of a combination of 
silk grenadine braid and lace are very popular, while mousseline 
de soie, taffeta, and grenadine form the foundation for many of 
the leading novelties of the spring. The design is worked out 
in silk braids and cords with fancy edges, and the waves and 
scallops are often finished with zigzag braid or silk braid lace. 

Zigzag and puff braids are among the most popular novelties 
for spring, and are very chic, besides admitting of considerable 
manipulation upon the material. Little puff braids, for instance, 
form the daintiest wreaths, and a mousseline de soie trimming 
comes with these wreaths running through the centre, with 
little buttons at each intersection. 

Combinations of linen grenadine braids with lace and white 
silk cords are among some of the most charming novelties. 





























NEW 


TRIMMINGS 


FOR 


SPRING GOWNS 

















TUCKED AND STITCHED GINGHAT 
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Sapa for Old Ladies 


undisguised old age. While s 
the fashion of wearing a cap 

and adopting a distinctive 
style of dress when a woman 

is fifty is no longer popular, 
there is, or there should be, 
some difference made in the - 
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Ow LADY'S PRINOKSSE HOUSE GOWN Of mauve 
cloth embroidered 1n silks of darker shades ; scarf 
of mauve crépe de Chine, white mousseline front 
and under-sieeves. 


[° spite of the as- 


te 


sertion that there 
are no old ladies in 
these days, certainly a 
great many women are 


seen with white hair, 


Op Lapy'’s wrapper of gray-mixed wool with pleated hood and 
and who have all the front of surah; sleeves faced with black velvet and front tied with 
appearance of a placid, _ black velvet ribbon. 


Cane 2 eTeTR STE DAY 8 eee 
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dress of a woman of mature years tumn—for however attractive they 
from that which is worn by her may be in their bright colorings or me 
daughter or granddaughter. It has intricate weaves, they are marked by 

always been the rule, and never more their very beauty, and soon go out 

than now, that rich materials, rare of favor. For street wear there is 

jewels, laces, and furs, are more nothing like a camel’s-hair or black 

suitable for elderly women than for 
débutantes, and unquestionably as a 
woman grows older the more do 
costly fabrics become her. Unfor- 
tunately it does not fall to the lot of 
every woman to be able to dress 
‘i without any regard to expense, 
at and consequently considerable 





















“i time and thought are 
necessary in choosing 
correct gowns for 
elderly women. 

i It is a mistake 


> as a woman grows 
older to buy what 
are known as nov- 
elty goods—those 
which come into 
fashion every 
spring and au- 


Za 


¢« 
a 


Ecpeaty tapy’s s«iet of gray cloth with bodice of tacked gray peau de soie; collar, cuffs, and front 5 ° 
of stitched white silk ; bands of embroidery im gray, white, and silver. 
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Shy style, or have the attached 

a skirts, as desired, but the 

ste, fitted coat with the straight 

v front is the best. A _ very 

(7) good gown of this description = 
is of iron-gray cheviot or 
camel’s-hair, so dark as to 7 


look almost black; it is made 
with lines of black braid down 
the front, finishing in double 
circles towards the hem of 
the skirt. The coat is faced 
with stitched black revers, or 


—— 


Cy 


pas 


attr 





Evprevy Lapy’s Gown of soft silk veiling in groups of. 
tucks and bands of Chantilly lace; train all of the lace 
with one thickness of veiling under it to dim the white 
lining. 


broadcloth. A medi- 
um-length skirt . with 
straight lines of trim- 
ming, sufficient width 
around the hips and 
vet fitting closely, and 9 

.~< 
a three-quarter-length pe 
cloak, make a capital se ca a a - 
o x > Gown for elderly lady; black satin with vest and broad skirt 
\ street gown. The coat trimming of gray peau de soie beaded with steel; trimmings in 
QD. can be in the one-piece black, gray, and steel. 


my 


a= _ 
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front of the gown, and a black 
velvet or jet bonnet with ai- 
grette of white is always suitable. 
But some women look well in 
dark purple and gray relieved 
by a touch of lighter purple. 
It is a mistake to wear bright 
colors. For the moment white 
ig the most fashionable color 
even for middle-aged women. It 
seems odd to see a woman of 
forty-five or fifty, with white 
hair, wearing a white hat, and 
yet it is exceedingly becoming, 
and is seen everywhere. 





Henrietta o1oru Gown trimmed with crépe ; 
waist loose over boned lining; fitted crépe belt 
on skirt; opening at both sides of front breadth 
the same. 


with white, on which is again 
the braid like the skirt. It is 
a very simple gown and a very 
smart one. An excellent in- 
vestment for any woman as 
she grows older is a good 
black peau de soie or silk 
gown made with a train, 
trimmed with jet or lace, with 
the waist in jacket effect and 
postilion back, and with some 
soft white chiffon or lace in 
front. Lace gowns are not 
suitable for elderly women, 
but there ean be-nothing hand- 
somer than lace and velvet or 
lace and silk. Velvet is an- 
other material always in fash- 
ion for elderly women, and a 
long black velvet cloak is a 
very handsome outer garment. . 

Most elderly women prefer 
to wear black relieved with aman inuen ohana dir naa joe 


white at the throat or the white mousseline vest and scarf. 





Vor. XXXVI.—18 
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ough wardrobe in every sense of the *%2 
word. Fortunately, however, fash- 
ion does not command that she be bb 
dressed exactly on the same lines as Pa 
her mother, but rather that she have  (y¢ 
a distinctive style of her own. Girls 
of sixteen now wear their gowns FS 
long, not always with a train, but  )} 
only short enough to clear the 
ground. Their hair is put up on rh 
their heads, and at first glance they uy 
HW} HE young girl of to-day has, are quite grown-up in appearance. 4 
i * long before she makes her Their cloth, velveteen, and corduroy ‘ 
(4 début in society, a most thor- street gowns are not made so elab- ! 
Ni orately as for the } 
girls who are in so- } 
ciety, but the same 
colors are used, and 
it is not at all un- (‘fy 
usual to see a girl of 
sixteen in a_ black | 
gown which, __al- 
though it may be i 
trimmed with some 
color, or brightened 
in some way, is none 
the less black. ”). 
Red is a favorite “¥° 
color, and has been as 
so all winter, for ¢ 
street gowns, and for “(/ 
the spring light gray 
and all the different 








shades of blue are to a 
be worn in covert \¢ 
cloth. Green also is | 
on the list. The C-} 


light gray cheviot 
gowns made with 
flaring but plain \, 
skirts, the medium- {() 
length reefer coat, Vet 
double-breasted and 
fastened with fancy 





{ ae 
| buttons, are an ex- ¢ 7) 
a Painog-se f black velvet with shaped fi d bol f dingly plain style h ii 
ry 38E Gown of black velve' th sha jounce an ero 0 
‘/ green cloth with bands of black mohair braid; bolero laced with gold of street gown, but a \ } 
Y ribbon ; vest and lower sleeves of black and gold embroidery. very smart one, and M 
> 
/ F 
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too plain. The blue that is preferred is 
a bright sapphire blue, and again the trim- 
ming is put only on the revers, collar, and 
cuffs, the only kind allowed on the skirt 
being bias folds of the same cloth. The 
close-fitting military jacket is a much- 
favored style this spring, the fronts cov- 
ered with circles of black Hercules braid 












br Dinner waisr of tucked 
S) silk with bertha of same 
a | bordered with chiffon ; col- 
4 | lar and caff-bands of jet; 

| anlined yoke of jet on talle. 


0th when the coat is 
1 lined with white 

x satin and the re- 
Oia vers are faced with 


white or pale blue 

or tan, embroider- 
y | ed at the corners” 
with black and 
white, it does not 
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look in the least with narrow black velvet; lace over-drese, and unlined under-sleeves. 
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outlined with narrow soutache 
braid and fastened with black 
crochet frogs. The jacket ex- 
tends to quite a little way be- 
low the waist, and is eminent- 
ly suited to a young, girlish 
figure. 

White gowns of all kinds 
and descriptions for house and 
evening wear are in fashion, 















New matiyeg, short in the back with long 


ends in front; made of rows of narrow panne- \ %7 > 
finished Pompadour ribbon with dull red edges ty } 
and flowers, alternated with rows of écrua Cluny 4 \' 
lace; fichu of silk mull. \ 
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and are most dainty and attrac- 
tive, and not necessarily expen- 
sive. Charmingly dainty little |/\j 
’ frocks can be made of inex- 

; , is ; 
pensive crépe de Chine, with | 
skirts tucked and  hem- 


stitched. The waists are | 





trimmed 
with point 
desprit join- 
ed with hem- 
stitching to 
form yoke 
and sleeves; 














House cown of yellow cashmere with trimmings of guipure and black &, prettier 
velvet ribbon ; tucked yoke of white mull or taffeta. still, the up- 
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of the simple white muslin 
frock which is always so be- 
coming and youthful in ap- 
pearance. An attractive 
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| youthful figure, but the 
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| side than in front. Liber- 
ty silk, chiffon, chiffonette, 
| and mousseline de soie 
| are all used on evening ; ¥ 
House Gown with bodice of Pompadour silk, and skirt 


gowns for young girls, of plain mousseline with bands of taffeta on the ruffles ; | 
and there is a revival under-sleeves, vest, and scarf of mousseline. | 
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T is the fash- 

ion of the mo- 

ment for girls 
younger than 
eight years old 
to wear frocks 
made of wash 
materials, and if 
possible to have 
them entirely in 
white; but as the 
thinner wash ma- 
terials have a 
way of looking 
rather cold, piqué 
frocks are better for day wear. 
The sailor suits are always first 
and foremost in fashion for little 
children, and are made in all the 
different kinds of piqué and also 
in white corduroy with gored 
skirts, unless the piqué is very 
thin, when the pleated kilt skirt is 
used instead. The sailor blouse 
must not have so much material in 


Lirt.® soy’s Kit surr of biue serge with box-pleated 
skirt, the pleats stitched on the edges, and caught together 
with embroidered arrow-heads; gilt buttons and dull biue 


nnen collar trimmed with white 





it as to look awk- 
ward. A sailor 
collar of white 
bound with light 
blue or pink, and 
with embroider- 
ed anchor to 
match, gives a 
touch of color 
that is very at- 
tractive, although 
some mothers pre- 
fer to carry the 
all-white scheme 
through even 
these frocks, and have the anchor 
and trimmings all of white. (These 
anchors are embroidered on the 
yoke piece and also on the sleeves.) 
The straight gored frocks of piqué 
in box-pleats are made high in the 
neck or low to be worn with 


guimpes, and have three pleats in 
front and three at the back, with 
a belt slipped through the pleats 


LitrLe oren’s Gown of turquoise 
cashmere stitched with black and 
trimmed with black velvet ribbons 
and little dul! gold buttons. 





NOVELTIES 


FOR CHILDREN 


Pervorssr @own of brown and white foulard 
for young girl; bands of plain brown silk and 
rosette on bolero of brown tulle; yoke of écru 
guipure. 


to give the long-waisted effect, such 
as has already been illustrated in the 
Bazar. 

For outside wear the white cloth 
coats, or those of imitation white 
astrakhan made on long lines, dou- 
ble-breasted, and with no trimming, 
and worn with a high cap and a tas- 
sel at one side, are the smartest 
thing children have had for some 
time. Of course they soil easily, so 
it is necessary to have some other 
coat as well; but it must be remem- 
bered that any light color soils as 


quickly as white, and does not clean 
so well. 

For party wear there is nothing 
so pretty as fine French lawn frocks 
with lace insertion and trimmings, 
or embroidered muslin flounces, one 
flounce making a most dainty little 
frock, with narrow embroidery used 
for the ruffles around the yoke or 
guimpe. Small children wear color- 
ed shoes with their party frocks, and 
have sashes and shoulder-knots to 
match, or white kid shoes and socks. 


White organpire rroox with Irish-point trim- 
ming ; lace guimpe and elbow sleeves. 








N this day of endeavor on the 
part of state and university 
to stimulate interest in rural 
life and occupations, garden- 
ing, both simple and formal, 
; becomes a subject of widening 
interest to every property-holder. 

The simplest plan for elaborating and de- 
veloping the beauty of the garden undoubted- 
ly is to call in the practical landseape gar- 
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THE SITE WILL BE CHOSEN PRIMARILY FOR SHADE. 
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dener; but even where economy of expendi- 
ture is unnecessary to consider, this is not 
always to insure success for the laying out of 
small grounds. The expert landscape artist 
prefers to revel in the elaboration of the large 
estate. He is often nonplussed at the prob- 
lem of the small garden, if, indeed, he can be 
brought to consider it at all. Like that fa- 
mous connoisseur, Sir Francis Bacon, the 
professional garden-maker would say, “ For 
gardens the contents 
ought not well to be 
under thirty acres of 
land, and to be di- 
vided into three parts: 
a green in the en- 
trance, a heath or 
desert in the going 
forth, and the main 
garden in the midst, 
besides alleys on both 
sides — covert alleys 
upon carpenter’s work 
about twelve feet in 
height, by which you 
may be in shade in 
the garden.” But 
plans so elaborate are 
useless to the small 
property - holder, and 
result in a_ paralysis 
of invention; hence 
the gardens and lawns 
of the less pretentious 
homes seen in country 
villages and suburban 
towns are often miser- 
ably bare save for the 
accidental trees or 
shrubbery or stiff flow- 
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er-beds, and so uninviting to the 
owners themselves that the only 
available place in which an air- 
ing or a sunning may be taken 
is upon the shallow front stoop, 
or at most under the shelter of 
a friendly porch. 

Yet the utilizing and, at the 
same time, the beautifying of 
small grounds are often a matter 
of small expense of time or 
money once the subject has been 
given a thoughtful attention. 
Garden seats, arbors, pavilions, 
or tree-rests for the student, the 
invalid, or the tired housewife 
should be of first importance as 
features at once of more value, 
because of their healthfulness 
than is the overcrowding of the 
grounds with flower-beds. The 
multiplying of the neatest of 
flower-bordered walks is to be de- 
plored, too, if these forbid a wan- 
dering out under the shade of a 
tree, or to some little knoll from 
which a favorite view is to be 
obtained. Though “the breath 
of flowers is far sweeter in the 
air, where it comes and goes like the warbling 
of music,” yet, says an old writer, “ nothing 
is more pleasant to the eye than green grass 
kept finely shorn,” especially when “ bordered 
by a stately hedge.” 

Often the real secret of the effective lay- 
ing out of a garden will lie in utilizing the 
materials—cedar, stone, ete.—that distinguish 
the jiocality; in the beauty of the incidental 
tree, around the trunk of which a cozy seat 
may be built, or among the branches of which 
a rustic platform may be arranged. Shade, 
seclusion, some favorite view to be command- 
edl—these are the main points to be con- 
sidered in choosing the site for the garden 
seat, the character of which must be decided 
by its surroundings and the object for which 
it is built. A seat of this kind should never 
be employed, however, without a reason—a 
defined use. Nor should the garden be over- 
loaded with features. 

For small grounds the site of the seat, 
either portable or fixed, will be chosen prima- 
rily for shade, generally in or under an avail- 
able tree. If the design to be carried out be 
an imposing tea-house or a semicircular seat 
overhung with trees, it should greet the eve 
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A LONG 


SEAT AGAINST A WALL. 

from the principal path or avenue of trees 
or curving about the end of a velvety lawn. 
An arbor or tea-house may be placed with 
fine effect upon a western slope rather than 
upon a flat surface. In a small, restricted 
garden, a long seat often is advantageously 
placed against a retaining wall, often ob- 
noxious to the view, where the long surface 
must be broken if a pleasing effect is to be 
obtained, yet where the training of vines is 
not always feasible. 

One of the simplest forms of the portable 
garden seat suitable to a site such as has just 
been described is of rectangular form, but 
having the front edge of the seat curved and 
the squareness relieved by the graceful lines 
of the panelled back, the curved front, and 
elaborated ends. The divisions of the back 
are varied, the centre having a pierced orna- 
ment, and those on the sides being filled 
in with turned spindles. The outlines of this 
settle are so simple as to make the design a 
feasible one for making by the “ handy” 
home mechanic. Where greater solidity or 
simplicity is desired, the panels of the back 
may be made of good narrow tongued and 
grooved boards one-half inch thick. Or ordi- 
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THE TEA-HOUSE SHOULD BE PLACED ON A WESTERN SLOPE. 


nary beaded wainscoting may be used unless 
a pierced centre back panel is desired. Where 
this can be obtained, the ends of the seat 
should be made of one plank; otherwise of 
four pieces four and a half inches wide, 
tongued and grooved, but not beaded. 

Only time-seasoned or thoroughly kiln- 
dried wood should be used in the construction 
of such seats, and they should be put together 
strongly in every part. Where seats of tim- 
ber require to be painted, the novice must 
beware of using crude greens, yellows, or 
searlet, which colors are a blemish on the 
landscape, and nowhere more objectionable 
than in the small garden. Weathered effects 
that may be obtained by the use of shingle 
stains are to be preferred in all instances. 

Tree seats and observatories in which the 
children of the house as well as the visitor 
find constant pleasure are among the best 
forms of garden retreats, and are especially 
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appropriate where the 
earth presents an un- 
even surface. Let us 
suppose a _ suitable, 
wide-armed old tree 
stands upon a slope of 
which, if graded, the 
natural beauty would 
be spoiled. To allow 
the tree to remain 
would hardly meet the 
approval of the purist 
in landseape gardening 
who is considering the 
development of the 
grounds about. To up- 
root it and grade the 
slope would be costly 
as well as disfiguring. 
Its position, however, 
makes feasible the 
building of an observa- 
tion platform at once 
picturesque and com- 
fortable, and though 
the structure does not 
obstruct the view from 
the higher ground, it 
provides a roomy and 
shady resting-place for 
the enjoyment of a 
quiet book or a lazy 
day-dream. Such an 
observatory should be 
stained to harmonize 
with the bark of the tree around which it is 
built, and, where possible, vines should be 
trained about its principal supports. The 


Structure should be made of rustie (cedar) 


sticks and posts, with floor of boards sup- 
ported upon light cedar posts. 

A convenient willow or oak of good size 
may be utilized by building half around its 
base a simple timber or rustic seat, from one 
end of which a spiral stairway leads up among 
the branches. Here a light platform of sea- 
soned plank may be wedged between the 
strong boughs, and a rustic, railed back of 
cedar sticks may be arranged above a sub- 
stantial seat formed of a single wide board, 
stained to harmonize with its surroundings. 

A low seat built around a tree and one that 
yields views from three sides is particularly 
adapted for placing either around a tree that 
stands upon a knoll or in the centre of a 
smooth lawn. Its contour is particularly 
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pleasing arranged as first suggested. It in 
no way injures the tree it surrounds, 
though affording an admirable rest under its 
umbrageous limbs. The special merits of 
the triple-sided seat when well made are am- 
ple room and a lightness of construction com- 
bined with strength. By examining the full 
accompanying plan of this seat it will be 
seen how, while strongly put together, an 
appearance of lightness is gained by the open 
design of the back. 

Roughly estimated, the cost of material 
for this seat (white pine) would amount to 
five dollars, to which must be added the cost 
of slight mill-work (such as the sawing out 
of the tops), amounting 
to about one dollar. 
The complete cost of 
the work, including the 
wages of the carpenter 
where one is employed, 
and for painting, should 
not exceed fifteen dol- 
lars. The three end 
pieces of the design 
should be made out of 
one light plank two feet 
eight inches wide. The 
seats require board 
seven-eighths of an 
inch thick. The struc- 
ture should be built 
free of the tree. A 
space of three inches 
should be allowed be- 
tween them. One-third 
of this triple seat and 
part of its back should 
be made _ detachable 
from the rest, in order 
that the whole may be 
removed when repairs 
become necessary, and 
that the structure may 
be stored during the 
winter. 

For the wide lawn in 
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more commodious ees 
grounds not too ele- STONE 
gantly kept to suppress 
the natural beauty of aes 
the landscape, the cedar wale) 
tea-house makes an 
ideal retreat. A thing 


of rustic branches, of 
sturdy posts, and balus- 






A SEMICIRCULAR SEAT ROUNDING 
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trades of cedar, it appears equally graceful 
upon flat or sloping surfaces, with wide 
spaces about it, or may be set becomingly 
even in grounds no larger in area than an 
acre. It should be built of red-heart cedar, 
the best for all rustic-work. Straight posts 
or branches should be chosen that are free 
from all blemishes, especially the charring 
of forest fires. After cutting they should 
be stripped of bark as quickly as possible, in 
order that the weather may begin at once to 
tone them to that warm gray which even the 
best stain stops short of. 

The approximate cost of cedar sufficient to 
build a rustic house such as is here illus- 
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trated is fifteen dollars. The arbor posts 
twelve feet long will cost from twenty to 
fifty cents apiece. Ten of these will be re- 
quired for the building. A practical carpen- 
ter of simple skill would require one week in 
which to complete the structure, the cost of 
his services varying according to prices pre- 
vailing in the locality. The cement platform 
for which plan is given may be discarded if 
desired, and a portable table substituted for 
the octagon rustic stand shown in the illus- 
tration. If the table is to be built, however, 
its diameter should not exceed three feet. 
The front gable, open spaced rafters, and 
rustic balustrades of this charming summer- 
house have all the picturesque quality of the 
leafy pergola of Italy, but, like its Italian 


model, to make the house truly effective it 


should be vine-draped with shrubbery not 
too far away to form a soft. background 
for it. 


The last of the several designs represents 
a semicircular seat set upon a cement plat- 
form and rounding about a shallow lily-pool. 
A costlier plan than any of the preceding 
ones, if carried out exactly, it may be varied, 
nevertheless, to suit individual tastes or to 
meet the requirements of the very modest 
purse. The plan as originally designed calls 
for the services of an experienced mason and 
builder or carpenter, who can construct the 
stone piers, lay the platform and well, and 
build the seat and sun-dial.. The last may 
be used only where the seat faces south. 
If necessarily built to face north, east, or 
west, the place of the dial must be given to 
a vase or tub of plants, or to some carved 
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figure for which the central pier would serve 
excellently well as a pedestal. 

If local stone is available and this used in 
the rough, the building of a seat of this char- 
acter will prove comparatively inexpensive, 
The plan of the lily-pool may be abandoned 
in favor of a circular flower-bed. Again, if 
stone is unavailable, the entire seat, together 
with piers, may be made of a combination of 
good boards and rustic branches. In the ori- 
ginal plan the semicireular seat and piers 
are made of stone cemented over, with ad- 
justable wooden seats and posts carefully 
fitted and set over the stone piers, but which 
may be removed during the winter and re- 
painted or renewed as required. 

Because of the variety of ways in which 
such a plan may be developed, an estimate of 
the cost is difficult to make. Where local 
stone may be secured without the cost of 
cartage a material saving will result. The 
building of the stone piers may even be ac- 
complished by the clever amateur who will 
closely follow the accompanying plan. The 
services of an expert mason will be needed 
for the building of the platform or basin, 
however, and the cost of this, together with 
that of the necessary materials, would be 
from forty to sixty dollars, varying according 
to local rates of hire. Where the platform is 


to be dispensed with and a circular flower-bed 
is substituted, which may be made by any 
amateur gardener, the cost of the stone seat 
alone would amount to little more than would 
the necessary materials for an ordinary seat 
ot wood, the chief expense for this portion 
being for the labor of building. 














A WORD 


BY THEODOSIA 


GARRISON 


Give me a word of vou that I may take 
And hide it in my heart for old love’s sake, 
And go contented, knowing that mv heart 


In holding this can never wholly break. 

















O~arianna Ofheeler. 
Supt. of the Babies’ Hospital, New York . 


S teething is one of the perfectly natural processes of develop- 
ment in the infant, it would seem that this growth should not 
be attended with any more disturbance than the growth and 
development of any other part of the body. There is no 
doubt, however, that many infants are more or less dis- 
turbed at the time of dentition, while not a few really suffer 

pain. It is a great mistake, though, to attribute all the petty ills, every pain 
and disturbance, from the tithe the child is a few months old until he is 
two years old, to the coming of the teeth. A healthy child nursed at reg- 
ular intervals by a perfectly healthy mother should not suffer with his teeth 
unless the mother, as she sometimes does at the first sign of teething, thinks 
that it is necessary to provide the baby with an ivery ring, a new silver 
dollar, or some such hard substance to bite on; this is apt to harden and 
toughen the gum tissue and make it more difficult for the little teeth to 
force their way through. 





The time when the first tooth should appear in the healthy nursing in- 
fant is from the sixth to the eighth month. For a bottle baby the time is 
usually a month or two later, and is sometime« delayed even to the tenth 
month. If the diet of the child has been principally patent foods, which are 
chiefly composed of sugars and starches and have very little bone-making 
material in them, dentition is often delayed until the twelfth month or 
even later. The food has much to do with the discomfort of the child dur- 
ing teething, as upon its quality depends the child’s nourishment, develop- 
ment, and consequently the strength to resist any drain made upon the sys- 
tem. The first teeth that make their appearance are the two middle lower 
ones, or, as they are called, the lower central incisors. There is then a rest of 
from two to possibly six weeks, when the four upper incisors come through; 
then another rest of one to three months, and the two lower lateral incisors 
with the four molars or small double teeth make their appearance. The next 
are the four canines, or stomach and eye teeth, which come two or three 
months after the molars. Lastly, after an interval of three cr four months, 
come the four posterior molars, which are the last of the milk, or temporary, 
set of teeth. The last teeth are cut at about the twentieth or twenty-fourth 
month. 

Usually, two or three weeks before the teeth appear there is an increased 
flew of saliva, the infant drools considerably, and will often show signs of 
much thirst; he will take the breast or bottle eagerly, and carries his fingers, 
or anything else he can grasp in his hand, to his mouth, and bites and chews 
on it. The gums begin to round out and lose the sharp appearance at the 
edges. The tooth before it makes its appearance is encased in a little sac. 
As the tooth grows and begins to push its way upward through the gum, 
it is according to the amount of resistance it meets that the process is more 
or less painful. If the gums are soft and offer little to retard the tooth’s 
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growth, the child suffers very little or none; if, on the other hand, the gums 
are tough and hard, as is often the case in tardy dentition, the tooth in its 
growth causes more or less pressure at the base, where the sensitive dental 
nerve lies. It is this pressure which causes the pain in teething children, 
and the accompanying fever and fretfulness. 

That the child carries everything to its mouth and seems to take com- 
fort in biting on things would go to show that the most sensible thing te 
do would be to give him something to bite on. This is quite right, but, as 
has been said, do not give the baby a hard substance, such as ivory or metal 
of any kind. Neither is it well to be continually rubbing the gums in hopes 
of helping the teeth through, as the continual biting on anything hard or 
rubbing the gums tends to make them tough, and therefore the cutting of 
the teeth more difficult and painful. Give the baby something to bite that 
offers less resistance—a soft rubber ring, for instance. If there were not 
danger of the thumb-sucking habit being formed, the baby’s little fingers 
would serve the purpose very well. During the drooling period, especially 
if the excretion be somewhat excessive, it is well to place under the little 
bib a layer of oilsilk or thin rubber, to prevent the dress and under-clothing 
from becoming wet and lying damp and cold next to the chest. One of the 
most important things nof to do at the time of teething is to overload the 
infant’s stomach. Over-feeding plays a very important part in the many ills 
children are apt to suffer at this time which are wrongly attributed to teeth- 
ing, but which rightly come from the stomach. As the symptoms of teething 
begin to show themselves, especially when the child evinces thirst and takes 
the breast or bottle eagerly, the young mother is apt to think these signs 
show hunger and the child needs an increase of food; on the contrary, where 
dentition is rather difficult, the child irritable, possibly more or less feverish, 
it is not advisable to add to these discomforts in the smallest degree, and 
there is probably no more simple or dangerous way to de this than to give 
the stomach extra work at this time. As there is much more danger from 
over-feeding than from under-feeding at this time, be sure to be on the safe 
side; and with these symptoms, namely, swollen gums accompanied by 
restlessness or fever, no matter how slight, reduce the baby’s diet for a day 
or two, by either giving less in quantity or making the food weaker. Thirst 
may be relieved by giving water frequently and in small quantities. The 
old-fashioned habit of giving a bit of ice wrapped in a piece of flannel is 
not a good one, as the ice is too hard a substance for the gums to come in 
contact with and the water obtained from it is not pure. The child usually 
has more trouble with the last teeth which are cut than with the early ones. 
As at this age the child is usually having a heartier and more varied diet, 
a little care must be exercised in feeding. It will often be necessary to stop 
everything in the way of cereals, thick gruels, or heartier food, ete., and for 
a short time limit the nourishment to diluted milk and broths. Fever, 
rashes, extreme restlessness, convulsions—any such disturbance during the 
first two years of life is more often due to stomach and intestinal disorders 
than to the mere process of teething; careful attention to diet during this 
period of the child’s life controls most of the ills attributed to dentition. 
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BABY’S FIRST TEETH 


The period when dentition is most likely to be painful is when the teeth 
first begin to grow in the little sacs which encase them. It is at this time, 
if at any, that the child suffers, especially a child whose teeth are late in 
coming, and whose gums have therefore become hardened. It is sometimes, 
in cases like this, advisable to lance the gums, but the cut should be made 
deep enough to pierce the sae which contains the tooth. ‘This process does 
not mean, as many think, that the tooth will come through within a few 
days, for this is not the case; it may still be two or three weeks before the 
tooth makes its appearance; but it does mean that its growth is made easier, 
the tooth finding it much easier to force its way through a scar, which is 
much more tender than the original tissue. When the tooth is seen under 
only a thin layer of gum, all discomfort is over so far as that tooth is con- 
cerned. 

It is a mistake to think that the child’s first set of teeth need little or no 
attention, and that nature will care for them. As a matter of fact, from the 
moment the first little teeth make their appearance the care of the teeth 
should commence. The strength of the second or permanent teeth depends 
largely on the good and sound condition of the first. As the deeay of the 
teeth always commences from the outside, the first care is the mouth. It 
should be kept clean and none of the germs which cause decay be allowed to 
remain there. Acid is one of the first causes of decay in the early teeth, 
and the cause of acid in the mouth is often that after each meal a small por- 
tion of the milk is allowed to remain in the mouth, where the warm tem- 
perature causes fermentation. In a small baby, the mouth should be washed 
with water containing a pinch of borax or boric-acid solution after every 
meal, and at least two or three times a day in an older child. A soft bit of 
linen or a little absorbent cotton wrapped around the finger is sufficient for 
this process. When the child’s double teeth come, a small soft tooth-brush 
should be used. Be sure to use the brush gently, employing the horizontal 
motion and the perpendicular as well, as by doing this the bristles of the 
brush get between the teeth and dislodge little particles of food which cling 
there. The mouth also should be opened wide, and the crown of the teeth 
well brushed. After the teeth are washed, the mouth should be thoroughly 
rinsed. It is net necessary to use soaps or tooth pastes or powders. Plain 
boiled water, or water with a pinch of borax, or a saturated solution of 
boric-acid wash, the last being mildly antiseptic, can be used. Either one 
of these is sufficient to keep the child’s mouth clean and healthy under ordi- 
nary circumstances. 
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you about the day that Roger, 
a dog friend of mine, had. 
You will admit that it was a 
busy one. 

Roger was a large beast, and as ugly a fel- 
low as you would wish to see. 





His mistress 





The Photographer said ‘ Cats!’ 


called him a bull-terrier, and his master 
dropped into the same error. Men are sup- 
posed to know something about dogs, and so 
on the strength of his master’s word I also 
believed him to be a bull-terrier—until I saw 
him. His body was white with brindled spots 
on it, his jaws were capacious, his ears cocked, 
his eyes clever and winning. and his muzzle 
was spotted till he looked the clown dog he 
was. 

The only trouble about Roger was his size. 
In complexion and markings he could have 
passed for a bull-terrier, but in size he might 
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at a distance have been taken for a young 
ealf. He was bigger than a Newfoundland, 
and almost as heavy as a mastiff; in short, 
he was a huge and awful beast. 

But Roger did not depend on his looks. 
He was a dog of character. He did every- 
thing but talk. His love of “ bossing” was 
human. The moment he came into a house 
he proceeded to run it to suit himself. There 
were certain which he disliked, and 
would on no account permit in any estab- 
lishment which he graced. 

One of these was the twisting of a piano- 
stool. Woe betide the timid miss who es- 
sayed to twirl the seat up or down a little. 
Without any ado, Roger would fly at it, 
fasten his teeth in the whirling disk, and hold 
it down tight, defying any one to dare inter- 
fere with it again. As a consequence, th« 
people in Roger’s home accommodated them- 


rm 


Then Roger met him. 


noises 
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selves to the height of the piano-stool, and 
not the piano-stool to their needs. 

Roger was born and brought up in Phila- 
delphia, but that he was never intended to 
bloom unseen in such a sleepy town my story 
of his day (which was spent in New York) 
will tell you. ' 

Roger was a very neat dog, and quite a 
good housekeeper. He liked to have his bed 
well aired, and would brook no interference 
on this point. He rose about six every morn- 
ing, and immediately dragged his bed out of 
his kennel and spread it to air on the front 
door-step, where he left it in the sun till 


to offer him. I must tell you that in his own 
family Roger was much beloved; to this day 
members of it will tell you that there never 
was such a dog as Roger. I have yet to hear 
any one contradict them. At the same time 
it must be admitted that he impressed out- 
siders very badly. 

There was quite a stir in the house on this 
particular morning. Roger’s pretty mistress 
was going to New York to stay with friends 
for a few days, and incidentally to be photo- 
graphed by a famous New York artist. 

Roger lounged into the house and up the 
stairs to his lady’s bed-room, and marching 





“‘ Sthip aside there! 


about ten, when he would neatly drag it back 
ready for use. 

Some people might object to seeing a well- 
chewed gray blanket adorning their front 
door-step every morning. Roger’s family did 
at first, but by the time he had cut his milk 
teeth he had got them used to it, and beyond 
renewing the blanket as soon as it got too 
disreputable in appearance, they made no 
protest. 

On the morning of this eventful day Roger 
got up at his usual hour, spread his bed out 
to air, and went around’ to the kitchen to 


see if the maids were up and had anything 
Vou. XXXVI.—19 


I’m goin’ to Shoot!’ 


in, stood wagging his tail and greeting her, 
with his homely face beaming with love. 

“TIsn’t he a beauty?” she cried. “I must 
have a picture of him! I tell you what, Her- 
bert, we’ll take him along.” 

“Do you think Mrs. Bean will like it?” 
said her husband. 

“He’s such a darling, no one can help lik- 
ing him,” said his wife. 

“ All right, my dear,” said Roger’s master; 
and calling the dog, said, “ Here, Roger, we’ll 
have our lesson now, if we are going gad- 
ding.” 

The dog wagged his tail appreciatively. 
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The dear Dog had been 


“ Fetch my hat,” said his master. 

The obedient beast walked gravely over to 
the, sofa, picked up a Derby. hat, carried it to 
his’ master, and sat down on his haunches 
facing him. 

“ Thank you. 
me my cane.” 

Roger brought the required article, and 
his master left the room, to return in a mo- 
ment. 

“Now ITve come in; what do you do, 
Roger?” asked his master, seating himself. 

The clever beast pounced on the cane and 
carried it off, then putting his paws on his 
master’s shoulders, lifted off his hat and 
carried it back to the sofa. The performance 
was gone through several times till Roger 
was perfect in it. 

“Good boy,” said his master. “ Don’t for- 
get. We want you to show off to-day.” 

Roger wagged his tail and promised. 
he kept his word. 

His mistress said afterwards that all that 
happened subsequently was the fault of the 
journey, which upset Roger’s otherwise lovely 
disposition. Perhaps it was. I confess to 
having been a little surprised that the dog 
did so many things in one day, but then 
Roger was always a surprise, not to say a 
shock, to me. 

No sooner were master, mistress, and dog 


Now I am going out. Fetch 


And 
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safely off than the fun 
began. The busy New 
York streets were too 
much for Roger’s Phila- 
delphian nerves. He 
barked and _ howled, 
and. crawled half 
through the window, 
and altogether behaved 
in such an unseemly 
way that as the car- 
riage turned into 
Broadway his master 








prettily posed on a round Table. 


pulled up the windows 
and drew down the 
blinds. Roger’s indig- 
nation was human. He 
set up a wail that rose 
loud and high above 
the roar of traffic. In 
a moment curious eyes 
were turned upen the 
darkened carriage, from 
which shriek after 
shriek, yell after yell, 
was issuing in terrifying fashion. 

A policeman called to the driver to stop, 
but the man foolishly whipped up his horse 
and set off at full speed. 

In an instant Broadway was in an uproar. 
As the coupé dashed over into Fifth Avenue 
it was followed by a hooting mob shouting, 
“Fire!” and anything else it had a mind to. 
Stout policemen pursued hot-foot outside, 
while inside the blood-curdling yells and wails 
continued without cessation— wails which 
Roger’s master and mistress innocently sup- 
posed to be unheard because the blinds were 


, down. 


Suddenly the pursuing crowd was joined 
by a bicycle policeman, who with a masterly 
dive seized the bridle of the horse and brought 
the carriage to a standstill, while a fat police- 
man, out of breath and indignant, laid the 
hand of the law on the door. 

With an air that should have struck terror 
to the guilty souls within he flung it open— 
and out on top of him fell Roger, tickled 
to death to be released, and barking like one 
possessed. 

Imagine the astonishment of Roger’s mas- 
ter and mistress at finding themselves in the 
midst of a crowd, and imagine the indigna- 
tion of the police. There on its back in the 
road lay the Majesty of the Law in the shape 
of a fat policeman, while the crowd, edging 
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well out of Roger’s reach, roared with laugh- 
ter. 

It took time and money to straighten the 
matter out, but finally the coupé proceeded, 
with Roger’s mistress inside, while he and 
his master strolled the rest of the way up the 
avenue. 

The picture-taking was the one success of 
Roger’s day, the only contretemps being when 
the photographer, desirous of getting a fine 
expression on Roger’s face, said, “Cats!” 
just as he was ready to snap the shot. 

The dear dog had been prettily posed on 
a round table, and was really doing extremely 
well, but at the magic word he flew off his 
perch, upset the table, upset the camera, and 
with a dash through the swing doors, rush- 
ed down the stairs and out madly into Fifth 
Avenue. 

Roger found himself a little hero when he 
came back, and consented to sit for a very 
gentlemanly picture, after which they all 
went to Mrs. Bean’s house. Neither master 
nor mistress smiled when they said to each 
other on leaving the studio, “I think we had 
better walk.” Roger was no joke to them. 
At last they arrived at their friend’s house. 
The children had been watching for them, 
and ran out to the door-step, and at their 
heels their tiny little Mexican dog, Chiquito. 

Now Chiquito was the most hairless of 
hairless dogs. He was in such a continuous 
state of shiver that indoors and out he al- 
ways wore a blanket, and, blanket and all he 
did not weigh more than 
a few ounces. He came I A 
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submit to such indignity, and so, with the 
utmost good-humo-, he seized the flap of the 
blanket and proceeded to shake it. Of course 
he shook Chiquito too, and Chiquito prompt- 
ly yelled. 

His duty done, Roger desisted. Having 
put one great paw on the tiny blanket, he 
tore it contemptuously in two. 

It was not an auspicious entrance for 
Roger’s master and mistress. Roger’s master 
tried to say a few words about his dog’s cun- 
ning ways, but they died in his throat as he 
caught Mrs. Bean’s eye, and he said he would 
run over to the club and look for Bean. No 
one could be in a bad humor long with 
Roger’s pretty mistress, and the ice soon 
melted. Roger followed them up stairs, but 
soon growing weary of the talk, he stole down 
stairs, and stretching himself out on the sofa 
in the parlor, had the first good sleep he 
had enjoyed since he was thrust into the 
baggage-car. He was roused by an angry 
poke in the ribs. 

“Get off, you brute,” some one said, and 
looking round, he saw Mrs. Bean’s man usher- 
ing in an old lady visitor. 

Half asleep and half awake, Roger jumped 
off the sofa, wondering what he had done that 
was wrong. As he moved he spied the cld 
lady, and his lesson of the morning occurred 
to him. Ambling amiably up behind the old 
lady, he put his paws on her shoulders and 
laid hold of her bonnet. But this bonnet was 
tied under the chin with strings. The fea- 





out on to the door-step, 
looking a picture in his 


little searlet blanket 
with its fluttering rib- 
bons. 


Then Roger met him. 
Roger sniffed him all 
over, wondering what 
kind of a thing he was. 
His nose told him that 
it was undoubtedly a 
dog, but if a dog, why 
was he dressed up like a 
monkey ? 

Roger hated foolish- 
ness and respected his 
species. According to 
his way of thinking, it 
was entirely improper 
for one of his kind to 








It was followed by a hoating Mob. 
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thers and flowers rather bothered him at first, 
but he soon got a good grip. To his surprise, 
the hat did not come off, but the old lady gave 
a piercing yell. This pleased Roger. He 
loved a noisy game. So he gave a jolly deep 
bass growl, and lifted again. This time he 
had no better success, for the old lady lifted 
with the bonnet. He gave it a shake, and was 
delighted to find that the old lady shook too; 
then he began to pull, pull, jerk, jerk, with 
all his force. He was heartily enjoying him- 
self when he was annoyed and astounded to 
receive a sounding whack on his back. He 
turned around, to find the room filled with 
people. The foolish man who had dared him 
to do his trick was 
trying to belabor him 
with a broom, women 
and children were 
mounted on _ chairs, 
screaming lustily, and 
through a group of 
frightened servants 
at the door a burly 
policeman was push- 
ing his way, holding 
a short, shining sort 
of stick in his hand. 
Roger did not quite 
understand it all, but 
he saw he was in 
trouble, and wagged his tail pleasantly to 
show that he meant well. Suddenly his mas- 
ter broke his way through the throng. Roger 
sprang to meet him. 
“Sthip aside there!” 
“T’m goin’ to shoot!” 
Roger’s master threw his arms around the 
dog. “ You'll have to shoot me first. The 
dog’s mine. What’s the matter?” *® 
Dishevelled and indignant, the old lady 
sat upon the floor and told her tale. In spite 
of himself, Roger’s master could hardly re- 
press a smile as he helped her to her feet 
and shook down her ruffled plumage. 
“T assure you,” he said to the policeman, 


‘s, 


cried the officer. 
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“the dog is neither vicious nor mad. I have 
taught him to take my hat off when I come 
in the house, and he was trying to perform 
the same service for this lady.” 

The old lady sniffed and seated herself in 
an easy-chair, while Roger’s master, whose 
hat was still on his head, sat himself down, 
whistled for Roger, and waited. Instantly 
the dog went up behind him, put his paws 
on the back of the chair, lifted off his master’s 
hat, and carrying it to the table, deposited it 
there. 

There was a murmur of approval, silenced 
by a very indignant glance from Mrs. Bean; 
then the old lady spoke her thoughts: 

“Very clever, no 
doubt,” she said, icily, 
“but it does not ac- 
count for Mrs. Bean’s 
having a brute like 
that at large in her re- 
ception-room. May I 
trouble you to send 
for a -coupé, Mrs. 


Bean ?” 
sf Mrs. Bean came 
forward; her face 
was pale and deter- 
mined. 

“John,” she said, 
“call two coupés.” 
Then to Roger’s master, “I think you will 
realize that after everything that has oc- 
curred ”—and her eye rested on Chiquito— 
“it would be more agreeable if you took the 
next train for Philadelphia with your—ac- 
complished—pet !” 

With awful majesty she swept out of the 
room, supporting her dishevelled visitor, 
and leaving Roger, his master and mis- 
tress, a paralyzed group in the centre of 
the floor. 

“The coupé is here,” said John, and the 
three culprits—master, mistress, and Roger— 
slunk out of the door. 

Roger had had his day. 


on the Piano-stool 
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T is in the observance of the nicety of the little details of cooking 
| that successful results are secured. Particularly is this true in the 
simpler forms of serving food. Lettuce salad, for example, as offer- 
ed at many tables is a plate of more or less withered leaves, to be dressed 
‘ig perhaps with none too good oil and vinegar, or whatever is preferred 
by each individual at the table, regardless of his or her knowledge of the 
compounding of a salad dressing. It is small wonder that the salad 
is declined, and that through this careless serving a healthful and ap- 
petizing element of a simple dinner is missing. The right way is to put 
the leaves in cold water in winter, or in iced water in summer, long 
Qe enough to crisp and freshen them, after which they may be taken out, 
dried in a wire salad-basket, or, if that is not at hand, put into a cheese- 
cloth bag kept clean and only for this purpose, and hung in the ice-box 
or in some cool place to dry out thoroughly without breaking the leaves. 
\  Thiey should then be piled lightly in a pretty salad-bowl, whose cost has 
(%, nothing to do with its attractiveness, as one whose effect is extremely 
7 pleasing may be bought for under fifty cents. The dressing, certainly 
at a private table, should be made at the table and by some member of the 
family who has through practice achieved skill in the process. The bowl 
in which it is mixed should be rubbed once or twice with a clove of garlic, 
and be kept in the ice-box with the oil and vinegar until it is needed 
at the table. A good and convenient arrangement is to have a little 
lacquer tray with the oil and vinegar, salt and pepper, and mixing-bowl 
upon it, brought to the table when the salad is to be served. The mixing * 
of the dressing, deftly done by her or him recognized as proficient in it, 
and the tossing of the salad afterward, become a pretty little ceremony 
of the meal. The bowl is then sent around the table with hot 
crackers and cheese, or perhaps the already prepared cheese-crackers, and 
even the young children of the family will, as a rule, partake of it with 
a relish. Some mothers use this course to follow that of the joint in 
preference to a dessert, if a choice must be made between the two courses. 
Pure olive oil has large nourishing value to the growing child, and the 
daily green salad is a further useful food. For the most wholesome re- “}* 
sults, to dilute the dressing lemon juice may be used instead of the = 
vinegar. The caution is added to use the garlic very sparingly, one or 
two rubs along the bowl being ample, particularly if youthful tastes are 
to be catered to. 

Another small suggestion in the same line is that the homely course of 
mutton cutlets will be at its best if they are first marinaded. The 
average cook shrinks from any term applied to her work which is new 
to her, but the marinading bath which the French give to much of the 
food as they prepare it for cooking is a bit of knowledge that may well 
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be acquired and applied in the simplest of establishments. Before bread- 
ing and broiling the cutlets in the usual way put them on a plate or in 
a shallow dish, and leave them for about an hour, after they have been 
sprinkled with a dressing made of a little oil, lemon juice, sliced onion, 
a pepper corn, a piece of bay-leaf, or a clove or two. After broiling 
serve them with a good brown sauce to which a little strained tomato 
juice and a table-spoonful of the marinade have been added. 

Still one more suggestion. Save the cupful or less of juice from 
a tin or jar of preserved fruit of any sort, adding it to the next orange 
or lemon jelly that is made. Strawberry or raspberry juice is particular- 
ly good because of the strength of the flavor. The ordinary lemon and 
orange jelly is apt to be rather tasteless, and some additional flavor very 
much increases its excellence. A table-spoonful of the juice from bran- 
died peaches is delicious used in this way. 

Save the round, shallow pieces of cork that fit in wide-mouthed pickle- 
bottles to use as scourers of fine carving-knives. The corks should be 
rubbed with sand-paper to make them perfectly smooth before they are 
used. 

This is an age of specialists, for which, on many accounts, the world 
should be profoundly grateful. In the case of medical specialists it is 
perhaps not amiss that a word of caution should be uttered. It is a 
truth that almost any one who has had experience with these undoubtedly 
skilful and useful personages, that they are prone to see symptoms of 
the diseases to which they have given the most attention in almost any 
patient who presents himself. Ten years ago a famous specialist in 
intestinal troubles sent a woman, who had sought his opinion upon a 
curious little lump that appeared in her side, from his presence, with the 
grim verdict that it was a gall-stone too large to be removed without 
danger, and that if it ever grew sore, she must be rushed as fast as horses 
could drive her to a hospital to take the last desperate chance with a 
surgeon’s knife. She went home to set her house in order, arrange for 
her children’s future, and with one hand, so to speak, on this ominous 
lump, await her doom. One can get used to anything, even living with a 


dreadful fate hanging over one, and when indifference set in the woman ¥ 


forgot her trouble long enough to have it pass away entirely. She lives to- 
day in the best of health, and undoubtedly never had a gall-stone in her 
life. Similar cases might be multiplied to almost any extent from the ex- 
perience of nearly everybody. They do not necessarily imply that every 
verdict of a specialist is wrong or should be questioned, but they do sug- 
gest the wisdom of seeking the opinion of several different authorities, 
telling none of the verdict of his predecessors, before hope is abandoned. 

It was pleasant to observe this winter in the circles of New York, 
which seem to be taken in this comutry as a court of last resort in matters 
of etiquette and social observances, that the tendency to use fewer cards 
in acknowledging invitations, or in paying visits, is increasing. A wo- ; 
man who with her married daughter gave a reception in honor of a dis- 
tinguished author and his wife, said that of the six or seven hundred 
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invitations that were acknowledged by cards sent or brought, not more 
than fifty of the sets were the “pack” formerly thought necessary. 
3y the old reading for such a function as this a wife would send or 
bring three of her own cards, one for each lady receiving, and six of 
her husband’s cards, one for each lady and her husband. If in the fam- 
ily were included one or two daughters in society, the pack assumed 
alarming proportions. As a rule, the cards that were received for this 
reception were two sets only, and in the case of merely a husband and 
wife, there were only two cards to the set. One set was intended for the 
receiving hostesses, the other for the guests of honor. At least fifty wo- 
men sent one set of cards alone, addressed to the two hostesses. This is a 
practice that may well spread. In the case of women with long visiting- 
lists the accumulation of useless pasteboards in the course of a single 
social season is little short of absurd in its dimensions, and its curtail- 
ment is sensible and to be encouraged. 

In a talk on the cooking of fruits, Miss Parloa gave some good sug- 
gestions. One is that dried fruits cooked in the oven will be found to 
have a peculiarly delicious flavor. The small earthen pot with cover, 
in which they are soaked—and dried fruits except prunes, she says, 
should be soaked overnight —is set in the oven, its contents slowly 
simmered until done. Tin or iron vessels should never be used for the 
¢ cooking of fruit. Nearly all fresh fruits are better in color, texture, 
and flavor if the sugar is added to them when they first begin to cook, 
after the French and German methods of preserving fruits, which, as 
we all know, are the most successful of any. An exception is made to 
this rule of quinces and pears, which should be cooked in water till they 
are tender before the sugar is added. The dried fruits if properly cooked 
need very little sugar, as they are dried in sugar, and it is only necessary 
to develop this sweetness by sufficiently slow cooking. 

Sanitarians have long advocated the universal use of single beds, and 
to this is now urged, notably by those who study ways and means to 
preserve mental and nervous health, that as much as possible persons 
should room alone. This chiefly because of the tendency among Ameri- 
eans to over-sociability. We respond so quickly to any sort of companion- 
ship that it is only by occasionally shunning everybody that we shut off 
all nervous drain. In some of the women’s colleges the solitary half- 
hour is a daily requirement that is still insisted upon, and is certainly 
a most commendable habit to cultivate among energetic college girls. 
In an address not long ago to a graduating class of teachers the speaker 
laid strong emphasis upon this very practical point. “Have enough 
society when you want it,” she said, “ but have a room entirely your own 
to which, when you feel the need, you can go and close the door on the 
world.” Every busy woman will appreciate the force of this suggestion, 
for she has undoubtedly more than once realized the value and restful- 
ness of absolutely solitary moments that come all too seldom in this com- 
plex modern life of ours. The obligatory solitude of an unshared bed- 
room is one to be had if possible. 
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YOUNG woman who on leaving school found herself, as she expressed it, 
A “without accomplishments or any special occupation,” has remedied 

both conditions by taking up wood-staining. She began experimenting in 
her home to supply some pieces of furniture that the family income did not war- 
rant at the time, and which she contrived to evolve very satisfactorily and also 
economically through her own handiwork. The first thing was a chimney-corner 
seat for the library. For the foundation of this an ordinary pine kitchen settle 
was purchased, and from a circulating library a practical hand-book on wood- 
staining was got. The materials were cheap enough, time and care only being 
needed, and in the end a beautiful piece with the dark, rich oak finish was the 
result. From this beginning the girl continued, growing more and more delighted 
with the work as she became more expert. Out of what was intended to furnish 
one or two home deficiencies has grown a flourishing, if not large, business, that 
yields its promoter a very appreciable income. To the first industry of wood- 
staining she has added some decorative work, a few lessons in wood-etching giving 
her a start in a way in which she has developed considerable skill. Whether one 
wishes to carry the experiment as far as in the case cited or not, it is worth while 
to many persons to have a knowledge and practice in the very easy art of wood- 
staining. The one objection—possible injury to the hands from the dyes used—is 
entirely obviated if rubber gloves are worn. 

“Tf I were to give a golden rule to a young girl for the regulation of her social 
conduct,” said a matron of social importance the other day, “I think I should put 
it in the phrases, ‘ avoid mannerisms; cultivate repose.’ Young girls saddle them- 
selves very easily with unfortunate mannerisms. Many do it at first to hide bash- 
fulness, which, however, it does not hide, but merely accentuates, and before they 
know it annoying little tricks of meaningless laughing or smiling, raising the eye- 
brows, twisting the shoulders, fingering something incessantly, if it is only a hand- 
kerchief, and other similar practices, are acquired. Perhaps the full measure of 
the annoyance which these tricks of manner create is not realized until a young 
woman is met who has none of them. Then her quiet mien and restful dignity 
are noted and enjoyed. A show of animation that is not felt is one of the errors 
of too many young girls. A bright manner that shows interest is greatly to be 
desired, but it should be genuine. It is a little difficult to indicate by words alone 
the nice distinction between animation and over-animation, but every intelligent 
girl who sets a watch on herself in this direction will soon discover the dividing- 
line, and the knowledge, if she applies it, will be valuable. 

A sandwich filling, delicious for spring teas, is made of grated cheese, whipped 
cream, and minced radish hearts. The radishes, which should be of the crispest 
and best, are peeled, chopped fine, and chilled on the ice. This filling is spread 
between slices of brown bread cut to wafer thinness and the crust removed. 

If your crépe party gown, which admits of no pressing, has become rumpled, 
hang it for an hour or two in the kitchen or laundry while the boiling of the 
clothes is going on. Enough steam is generated to remove the wrinkles effectually. 





It may happen that a kitchen is not accessible, in which case use the bath-room, 
filling the tub with very hot water and carefully closing the doors and windows. 

Better and less expensive than massage for the throat and neck of the too-thin 
girl is the cultivation of proper breathing. Many simple exercises that can be 
accomplished without the guidance of a teacher are easily obtainable. One 
singing-teacher recommends exhaling the breath through a clay pipe. Break off 
the bowl, using the stem only. Inhale slowly, and when the lungs are filled close 
the nostrils with the fingers and exhale through the pipe-stem, held firmly between 
the lips. To inhale deep breaths while walking, counting the number of steps 
taken before they must be exhaled, is a valuable exercise that soon shows, by the 
lengthened list of steps possible, how the lung expansion is increasing. A word 
of caution may be added, which is, that the inhalation while out-of-doors, par- 
ticularly on a cold, windy day, should be through the nostrils rather than by the 
mouth. In this way the air has time to be warmed before it reaches the lungs. 

To be considered a desirable guest is a reputation any young woman likes to 
achieve. A hostess, commenting the other day after a house party of young peo- 
ple, had this to say about one attribute of the successful guest: “ All the girls,” 
she said, “ were very nice in their manners, but to Amy G I gave the palm for 
attractiveness, from the hostess’s point of view. She has visited me often, and I 
have noticed always the same comfortable little way sue has of not only ignoring 
any small discrepancy or annoying happening, but apparently having no knowledge 
of it. If the children are rude, the servant careless, my husband a little cross 
when he is rushing through his breakfast to catch his train, that girl simply does 
not see it, or, if I look around, she is not in the room. As I say, it is not the 
elaborate, if courteous, overlooking of any disagreeable episode sure to come in a 
day’s round; rather she makes me feel that she has no knowledge of it. She is 
very young, only seventeen, but her tact is instinctive and backed by a sweet 
amiability and intelligence that can hardly fail to make her a charming woman.” 

The daughter of a certain household takes upon herself the production of the 
daily salad of the family. She has become so versed in salad lore that she has 
developed from the student to the original worker, and her list of experimental 
combinations is so long that she rarely repeats exactly the salad-serving. Her 
fruit salads are exceedingly attractive to look upon as well as delicious to taste. 
They vary constantly with the changing seasons—one day oranges and pine- 
apple piled on lettuce hearts; another, apples or tomatoes hollowed out and filled 
with celery or nuts; bananas are cut into cubes and piled sometimes in orange 
cups, or, again, on a platter garnished with the tender white celery-tops, a white 
mayonnaise used as a dressing. In cherry season luscious specimens are stoned 
and served in some sort of fruit cups or on a bed of blanched endive. Grape- 
fruit and grapes are a combination always liked, and can be made attractive in 
many ways of serving. For the fruit salads, as a rule, she adds to the mayonnaise 
an equal quantity of stiffly whipped cream, leaving out, too, from the dressing as 
it is made the mustard and cayenne. In her green, meat, and vegetable salads 
she is equally successful, using her eye for color in many attractive combinations. 
She has accumulated quite a library of salad literature, to which her friends, know- 
ing her specialty, add whenever possible. Her family, it may be added, of parents 
and grown brothers rise up and call her blessed. 

Ermine furs should, according to an authority, be put away in a bag of blue 
cotton, or, if a white one is used, it should be dipped in bluing. This precaution, 
with a bit of white wax in the bag, will prevent the fur from turning yellow. 
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A bit of knowledge that may be very useful is that absorbent cotton quickly 
applied removes the stains from a woollen dress or coat, made by milk, oil, 
cream, or butter. It is a good plan to see that a package is kept in some 
convenient place in the dining-room. 

A photograph table seen in a handsome drawing-room has in it suggestive 
possibilities for less elaborate and expensive carrying out. It is a small box- 
table, perhaps eighteen inches long by thirteen or fourteen wide, the top 
raising as a lid from the box beneath. This box, which is rather deep—about 
eight inches—is divided into compartments of various size to accommodate 
different mountings of photographs, and the entire table—legs, box (inside 
and out), lid, and all—is covered with a rich brocade. The under side of 
the lid has the brocade laid on in pleats, in which small photographs may be 
thrust. The table, which may be easily duplicated and covered with cretonne, 
or whatever material is desired, offers a really satisfactory place for the 
proper care and easy display of that problem of nearly every household— 
the accumulation of photographs. 

A word in the ear of spring brides, that comes from the wisdom gained in 
observing some of the autumn weddings. Choose your bridemaid for her 
figure and carriage, rather than her face alone. A girl who carries herself 
well and walks gracefully has the requisites for success in that trying walk 
up the aisle that is not possessed by her of the pretty face alone. 

A suggestion for spring luncheons is that of a rather new way of serving 
oranges. They are peeled and pulled apart in their natural divisions, the 
tough white skin and seeds removed. The fruit is then piled in shaved ice 
in some pretty dishes, and is served throughout the meal like olives or 
radishes. It is delightfully cool and refreshing through a heavy feast, par- 
ticularly in the spring. 

A pretty bed-room candle and holder is a convenience for the summer 
trunk, and is an attractive bon-voyage gift. The holder is of silver, about 
three inches high, with a little receptacle for matches at its base, over which 
a tiny lid fastens. The candle is thick but very short, and fits tightly in the 
socket, a flat lid of silver closing over it when not in use. The whole outfit 
is both compact and handsome, takes a trifle of room in the hand satchel, and 
is of the greatest possible convenience to the tourist in this country or in 
Europe. 

The little trifles of gauze, lisse, or .mousseline that young women like 
and need for the light protection of throat and shoulders when in evening 
dress, can be accumulated in almost any large city by watching the remnant 
sales at the counters in the shops where thin expensive fabrics for ball gowns 
are sold. When a piece of the goods has narrowed down to a yard or two, 
its price is reduced to a very low figure, and the chance to pick up just the 
color and effect that is needed is often to be had among these ends. Some- 
times a French challi is found of so sheer and fine a quality, and in some 
delicate tint and pattern, that brings it in the range of the same choice. 
Don’t forget, girls, too, in discarding some dainty dancing dress of silk, 
gauze, or the like, that even a badly torn and rumpled frock will often yield 
a good square for the corsage scarf. As several in. various colorings are use- 
ful for different toilettes, their gathering in economical fashion is not amiss. 
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BY M. E. ACKER 


HE revival of crocheted lace - work, 
- which, in the Irish designs, is so popu- 
lar just now for dress trimmings, has 
brought into vogue again the old-fashioned 
charming table mats, as they were called 
by our grandmothers, of crocheted linen 
thread. Many beautiful old samples of these 
are found among the treasures of table lin- 
en stored away in cedar chests and high old 
mahogany bureaus. Again these are seeing 
the light, and their exquisite patterns are be- 
ing copied. The old, when it is good, is sure 
to become the new if one waits long enough, 
and crocheted doilies are having their day. 
Linen thread in pure white or cream, or 
even in the unbleached écru shade, may be 
used. The number of the thread must de- 
pend on the make, in which the grades vary. 
It must be fine, and the steel needle too. 


For the first design, that of the scroll pat- 
tern in oblong shape, the directions are as 
follows: 

To make the scrolls, crochet a chain of 12 
stitches, join. 2d row—18 s.c. To form the 
arms, make a ch. of 14 sts.; crochet on that 
ch. 22 s. ¢., join to centre, reverse and 
crochet 22 s. c., turn, 5 s. c., 5 ch, 4.8. ¢., 5 ch., 
4s. ¢.,5 ch., 4s. ¢., 5 ch., 5s. ¢., join to centre. 
The five other arms are made same way, only 
join the ch. of 14 sts. to second loop of pre- 
ceding arm. The centre of the mat is form- 
ed of 3 scrolls; the sides of the scrolls are 
filled in with a figure like the arms, only 
less curved, then a row of meshes of 9 ch. to 
each mesh, and a row of ch. st., which 
straighten the edge for a row of d.c. Four- 


teen scrolls joined by last loop of each scroll 
A row of ch. st., 13 in each division, 


to d. ec. 


SCROLL-DESIGN CROCHETED DOILY. 
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ROSE AND CLOVER DESIGN. 


joined in s. c. and t. s. to 
loops and ends of arms. 
Border. — After crochet- 
ing in d. c. a row all around, 
next make a row of meshes 
in d. ec. and 2 ch. 2d row— 
6 d. ce. meshes, 2 ch., 1 d. e. 
shell, 1 ch. between. 3d 
row—5 d. ec. meshes, 2 ch., 
2 d. e«., 1 ch., 2 d. ¢., 1 ch., 2 
d.c.,1 ch. 4th row—1 double 
shell in 1 ch. st., 3 ch., an- 
other double shell, 5 ch., 
1 d. ec. in centre mesh. 5th 
row—6 d. c. in 3 ch., 2 ch., 
1 d. c. in shell, 3 ch., 1 s. ¢. 
6th row—8 d. c. meshes, 2 
ch.; join last mesh in s. c. 
7th row—7 d. ec. meshes, 3 
ch.; join last mesh s. c¢. 
8th row—6 meshes, 5 ch.; 
join in s. c. in every mesh. 
For making the very 
effective rose and clover- 
leaf doily, make 4 medal- 
lions and a joiner, or centre- 
piece. The medallions are 





commenced in the centre 
with a chain of 10 sts.; 2d 
row has 12 meshes in 
triple crochet; 3d row, a 
scallop of 6 d. c. in each 
mesh; 4th row, a ch. of 4 
sts. joined back of each 
scallop; 5th row, a seallop 
of 8 sts. in d. c. in each 
chain; 6th row, a ch. of 5 
sts. fastened back in each 
seallop; 7th row — After 
making 5 sts. in the last 
row of scallops, which forms 
the petals to the rose, make 
5 ch. sts.; join back with 
first ch.; another ch. of 5 
sts.; join with first st. in 
ch., thus forming two small 
picots; then a ch. of 18 
sts.; join to 15th st. in ch.; 
into that mesh crochet 18 s. 
crochet sts. Form a ch. of 
9 sts.; join to 6th st.; 
make 3 meshes of 5 ch. 
each into the single mesh. 
Into each of these 3 mesh- 





LARGE BREAD-PLATE DOILY. 














CROCHETED DOILIES 


es crochet a scallop of 9 d. c., 
shaping the clover leaf. Next 
a ch. of 7 sts.; join to first 
picot. Make 2 picots of 5 
ch. each.; join to 5th st. of 
the 5 triple c. Make 5 tr. ec. 
This completes one of the 12 
figures which form medallion. 
Repeat 11 times. 8th row— 
ch. of 9 sts., joined to centre 
of each scallop; 2 ch., joined 
in tr. ec. to centre of oblong 
mesh. 9th row—ch. of 5 sts. 
forms outer picots, crocheted 
in d. «., making 9 meshes, 
fastened in ch. rows, forming 
the outside edge. 

To make the large bread- 
plate doily, the work is com- 
menced in rather a peculiar 
manner, by wrapping the 
thread around the end of left 
forefinger 25 times, crochet 
tightly over the _ strands 
which form a cord 40 s. «@, 
allowing 5 sts. in between 
loops of 5 ch. each. To form 
the leaves, begin in centre of 
loop, and crochet 13 ch.; turn, 2 d. c. 5 t. c. and 
2 d.c. in ch., leaving 3 ch.; crochet around leaf 
2 s. ec. and picots of 5 ch. until 9 picots are 
made; 3 ch.; join in s. ec. to loop, 3 ch.; join 
to 3d s. c. in the space of 5s. c. in cord. Re- 
peat 7 times, until 8 leaves are made, joining 
them together by 1st and 2d picots; this is 
done in the first by making 2 ch.; draw 
picot through by thread on needle; 2d join- 
ing make 5 ch.; join to 2d picot 3 s. «., 5 
ch., 3 s. c., 3 ch. This forms leaf centre. 
lst row—fasten thread in top centre picot to 
leaf, make 9 ch., connect by d. c. to the sin- 
gle picot in the connecting-link between 
leaves; 9 ch. s. ¢. in next top picot; so on 
around. 2d row—1l s. c. in every ch. st. 
3d. row is formed by 16 meshes, 11 ch. to 
each one. 4th row—4 s. c., 5 ch., 1 s. ¢., 5 
ch., 1 s. ¢., 5 ch., 1 s. «., 5 ch., 1s. ¢., 5 ch., 4 
s. ce. 5th row—16 meshes, 13 ch. in each. 
th row—5 s. c., 5 ch.; the other portion like 
4th row. 7th row—16 meshes, 15 ch. in each 
mesh. 8th row—5 s. c., 5 ch., 2 s. ¢., 5 ch., 
2s. ¢., 5 ch., 2s. ¢., 5 ch., 2s. ¢, 5 ch. 5s. ¢. 
9th row—join first and last picot, crochet 5 
ch. d. ec. in centre picot, 7 ch. d. c. in centre 
picot, 5 ch.; join to last and first picot; 5 ch. 
forms loop, or picot, in this row. 10th row— 





FISH-NET-STITCH DOILY. 


like 3d, only the number of meshes is doubled, 


making 32. 11th row—like 4th. 12th row 
—like 5th. 13th row—like 6th. 14th row— 
like 7th. 15th row—like 8th. 


The fish-net doily is made by using a fancy 
medallion for the centre, and filling in with 
@ pretty lace-stitch. ist row—make a chain 
of 4 sts. 2d, 3d, and 4th rows—of single 
crochet. 5th row—16 meshes of triple c., 
with 3 ch. in each mesh. 6th row—3 s. c. in 
each mesh. 7th row—3% tr. sts., one in each 
3. ¢., keeping this last st. of the first two on 
needle until all are made; draw thread 
through all at once, forming the three in 
one point; 5 ch. Repeat 15 times. 8th row 
—T7 s. ec. in each chain. 9th row—in centre 
of s. ce. mesh, crochet chain of 11 sts.; join 
back to centre of s. c. mesh; fill ch. of 11 sts. 
with 11 s. c.; then 11 meshes of 3 ch. each 
in d. e. and t. ¢.; outside, 11 meshes 
with 5 ch. each; join to top of next point. 
Repeat 7 times. This forms the scalloped 
centre. 10th row—13 ch.; join to 5th mesh, 
2 ch.; join to centre mesh, 2 ch.; join to 
next mesh. Repeat 7 times. 11th row—fill 
chain with a row of d.c. 12th row—3 d. c., 
3 ch. Skip one st., and join with s.c. 13th 
row—3 s. c. in d. ¢., 7 ch. 
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MECENT LIAFFENINGS | 
IN FARLS** ~ ‘ 








BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 
Paris, February, 1902. 

e UITE one of the most interesting people we have met lately 
is Mlle. Augusta Holmes, the composer. She lives in the 
little street which has become famous because it is the home 
of another celebrated woman, Madame Juliette Adam. The 
name of this street has even been changed to that which be- 
longs to Madame Adam in private life, and it is now called 
Rue Juliette Lamber. You will remember that Mlle. Holmes is the only 
woman who has ever written a grand opera—and, what is more, had it rep- 
resented in the Grand Opéra House of Paris—and just now people are talk- 
ing of her especially because she is the first musical composer of importance 
to start what seems like a delightful and practical innovation—a cour for 
teaching others how to sing her own songs. She says for many years she 
has been hearing these songs sung, and has rarely had the pleasure of find- 
ing them given in the slightest degree in accordance with her idea in writ- 
ing them. And, as a matter of fact, what an interesting thing it would be 
if all composers could do the same thing, and there would be established 
an authority of tradition even in song-singing as there is in Paris for the 
stage, with its possibility or heredity in traditions through the established 
theatres. Where one has the friendship of all the great composers, as with 
Madame Marchesi, who has just given a Saint-Saéns recital, with Saint- 
Saéns himself at the piano, the same purpose is answered. You can call 
spirits from the vasty deep, but the query always is whether they will come 
when you call them. And could the composers, who for the most part are 
not songsters, make other peeple give things according to their ideas? 

Now, Augusta Holmes sings herself. She is one of the few people who 
seem to be an embodiment of the ideal they represent—the ideal of music; 
for I’ve rarely seen anything like her dazzling skin, her aureole of golden 
hair, and her blue Irish eyes. It reminds you of the famous remark made 
so long ago of her forebears—“ Not Angles, but angels.” 

One of the interesting things we talked about with Mlle. Holmes was of 
woman’s apparent failure in emotional expression, particularly as a com- 
poser of music. What floods of ink are always flowing upon this subject— 
every self-respecting magazine feels called upon to print something about it 
at periodic intervals—and of what value is all the theorizing in comparison 
with one opinion from a woman who has really composed, and won for her- 
self a place in the ranks with men in doing so? She can speak from a know- 
ledge of her own power and its limitations. Mlle. Holmes does not believe 
that woman’s apparent lack of creative power comes from any inferiority 
in the feminine mind in power of imagination and capacity for emotion. 
She thinks that success in these realms, as in everything else, depends upon 
a capacity for work, for concentration. Woman is far more distracted by 
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( outside things than man—by her affections, by the bearing of children, by 
society, by thought of dress. She is less capable of concentration, of the 

“infinite capacity for taking pains ” in pursuit of an idea. When she works 
like a man, she thinks she achieves a man’s success. This theory may be 
open to discussion, but it is exactly the reason which was given me lately by 


a great painter for the reason why there were not more great women 
artists. 





























The surroundings of a famous woman are always interesting, and I fancy 
no other member of her sex could show a salon more original in its prin- 
cipal decorations, for those of this worker were all tapestried pieces of 
furniture, bibelots de style, and fine portraits, which gave it an air of ele- 
gance. An open door showed a glimpse of a charming library, lined with 
books and red with the glow of an open fire. Of her own songs, Mlle. 
Holmes prefers certain of those least widely known: “ Les Heures,” above 
all, “L’Heure Kose,” “L’Heure Doré,” “L’Heure Pourpre,” “ L’Heure 
Azure.” 

Speaking of the established things of France, theatres and others, reminds 
me of a little experience we had the other day, one of those things which 
seem to show by an illuminating flash all the advantages and disadvantages 
of a whole system. We were passing the Louvre just as a series of great 
wagons filled with palms and blooming plants was entering that one of the 
courts in which is the hotel occupied by the Minister of Finance. On each 
vehicle was the inscription, “ Conservatories of the City of Paris,” for the 
minister was giving a ball that night, and in its magnificent fashion the 
city of Paris was decorating and arranging his house for him. “ How de- 
lightful!” we said. “How as it should be!” And we thought of home. 
Then we walked on across the lovely gardens of the Tuileries with their 
enchanting vistas, also arranged by the city of Paris, and on to the Cour 
Visconti of the Louvre, where we wanted to buy that particularly charming 
chaleographie, out of the series of prints published just after the coronation 
of King Louis XV., called Le Lever du Roi. “It is not in print just now,” 
said M. Boucher, the amiable director of the chaleographie. “Oh, when 
will it be?” we said, dismayed. “I don’t know.” “ Who does know?” “ No- 
body knows.” Then the director went on to explain to us that the chal- 
cographie was doing such a thriving business that it had orders far into 
next year, but it was always very short of money—so short, in fact, that it 
could afford to keep only three workmen, and nobody knew when anything 
would be done. “ And when you are selling stich a lot of prints!” we inter- 
polated. Ah, but that made no difference; a certain sum every year out of 
the proceeds of the chaleographie sale went for printing new pictures, and 
all the rest of the money was devoted to the purchase of works of art for 
the Museum. So to engage a single new workman would require a special 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies. 

What an enlivening time our own government would have managing that 
sort of an institution, we thought, where it took precisely the same mechan- 
ism to get a new print that it did for a fresh appropriation for the army. 
We might have more works of art in the national museum that doesn’t 
exist, but what would become of the tempers of our people meanwhile ? 
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Be sure to visit this department of the Louvre for making reprints from 
stone, called the chaleographie. You can go into the printing-room and see 
the working staff of three men actually at their labors, and do as did Alice 
the other day—carry away with’ you in triumph, with its ink scarcely dry, 
some such thing as a delicious little Nattier aprés Rubens. 

The city of Paris is still having a hard time of it managing that eldest 
of its offspring, the Comédie Francaise. In spite of the great success of 
Paul Hervieu’s new play “ L’Enigme,” none of the members of the house 
of Moliére seem to be contented, neither with the government in the person 
of the Minister of Fine Arts, M. Roujon, nor with themselves, nor with the 
director, M. Claretie. Rumor has it that Coquelin has been offered the 
directorship of the theatre, and is considering it, and that Antoine might 
have had it if he had been willing to leave his own theatre, which he wasn’t. 
Perhaps by the time this letter is printed the question will be settled and 
everything jogging on in the same old way. And Rostand will have been 
admitted to the Academy, with his address in verse. The Paris papers are 
full of amusing cuts about this new departure in the latest candidate for 
immortality. “It appears that no prose is tolerated in the dwelling of the 
master,” says one of these. Then follow a series of drawings representing 
the different servants performing their functions and discoursing in verse. 
They are pompous and full of pose, these domestics, like their rhymes. 


“Tl sied que de chacun la faim soit assouvie: 
La soupe est sur la table—et Madame est servie,” 


is bawling majestically a fat maitre d’hétel, strongly resembling an Alice- 
book frog. The horse even has a lyre on his blanket, and a lyre for hitch- 
ing-post, while he politely refuses to go out, since the streets are muddy, 
in a classic couplet. Ht ainsi de suite, as we say in Paris. Probably all 
this sounds stupid enough as you read it in print so many thousands of 
miles away; it may give but a whiff of the breezy, tonic air of the boule- 
vards. 

Everybody is quoting the mots from the latest plays, as usual. “And you 
have debts, too?” asks the poor but delicious florist, in one of these, of the 
equally impecunious but fascinating youth who comes daily for his bouton- 
niére that he can’t afford to pay for, but which we forgive him because, 
with the usual perspicacity of the onlooker, we have discovered that he is 
madly in love with the florist. “And you don’t pay them?” she goes on. 
“Why, certainly not. It’s because of that that I have them.” (C’est pour 
ca que je les ai.) “ He’s only after her money,” says one of the men, severe- 
ly, in one of the latest things at Antoine’s. “I, too, for that matter,” he 
adds, confidingly. “ But that’s quite another matter.” “ Yvette,” adapted 
from Guy de Maupassant’s novelette of the same name, showed everybody 
that a man didn’t need to be a professional playwright to write a playable 
thing. The book was scarcely changed in its adaptation for the stage, and 
gave a delightful evening. Such gowns as there were in it! The evening 
dresses in particular were so lovely that one longed to be a Cinderella and 
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HE patterns given on the supplement 
£ sheet contained in this number of 

Harper’s Bazar are, at the lowest com- 
putation, worth about three dollars and a 
half. The sizes for which these patterns are 
draughted are carefully chosen as those for 
which, in each case, the design is most suit- 
able, and great care has 
been exercised in the 
choice. The latest fash- 
ions are shown, and in 
such form as to be 
eminently practical for 
making the spring and 
summer wardrobe for 
the family. Even an in- 
experienced home dress- 
maker may easily mas- 
ter the difficulties of 
cutting and fitting by 
a careful study of this 
supplement. Any ques- 
tions which arise in 
cutting or fitting may 
be referred to the editor 
of the Bazar, and will 
be cheerfully answered 
if a stamped envelope 
for a reply is enclosed. 
Directions for cutting 
are given in the upper 
left-hand corner of the 
pattern sheet, and each 
pattern form is given 
in miniature in the 
small diagram. In 
cases where a form is 














Another plan is to lay tissue-paper over the 
sheet, and trace the pattern with a lead-pencil. 
No seams are allowed on the patterns, there- 
fore when they are cut in the size given they 
may be used for a smaller-size figure by tak- 
ing off the necessary amount for seams, or 
the material may be cut a half-inch larger 
all around to allow for 
seaming when the given 
size is correct. 


Bodice for Girl 
See Diagram Group L., Pattern- 

sheet Supplement 

PERFECTLY sim- 

ple and yet most 
effective waist for a 
young girl is given on 
the supplement, the 
forms of the pattern 
being numbered from 1 
to 10. The material 
may be silk, wool, or 
cotton, and the design 
may yet be used just as 
it is shown here. The 
body of the waist is of 
tucked material, which 
in lawn, challi, alba- 
tross, and thin silks 
may be bought ready 
tucked, and the vest 
and sleeves are of the 
same material untuck- 
ed. A fancy trimming 
is used down each side 
of the little plain vest 


too large to be given in BODICE FOR GIRL OF FOURTEEN YEARS. and around the sleeves. 
full on the sheet a See Diagram Group L., Pattern-sheet Supplement. The waist opens at the 


dotted line is drawn, 

and is duplicated in the small diagram to 
show that the pattern has been turned down. 
The simplest way of cutting is to place a 
sheet of wrapping-paper under the pattern 
sheet, and run over the desired lines with a 
tracing-wheel, such as may be purchased at 


the notion counter of any department store. 
Vor. XXXVI.—20 


back, and should be 
hooked together invisibly. The sleeves only 
are lined, this lining being necessary to hold 
the little puffs in shape. If it is preferred, 
however, a simple bishop-sleeve pattern may 
be used for the under-sleeve, and the tight 
lining be omitted. One and a half yards of 
tucked material will be needed for the waist, 











BABY’S PETTICOAT. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


and one and a quarter yards of plain for 
sleeves and vest and collar, this allowance be- 
ing for yard-wide material. Three-quarters of 


a yard of sleeve lining is necessary, and a ~ 


quarter-yard of velvet for the shaped belt. 


Baby’s Petticoat 

See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-eheet Supplement 

OR a child of two years is the little 

petticoat pattern which is represented 
in Nos. 25 and 26. This is to be made of 
lawn one yard wide, and will require two 
yards to make. Three rows of braid are 
on the skirt; otherwise the garment is per- 
fectly simple. If trimming is wanted, two 
and a half yards will be needed to trim around 
the neck and armholes of the little waist, 
and two yards of wider embroidery for the 
skirt. Insertion may be stitched on, edged 
with braid, and the lawn cut out under- 
neath. 
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Shirt-waist for Boy of Six 
See Diagram Group IL, Pattern-sheet Supplement 
ERY easily made at home are such sim- 
ple shirt-waists as that given in outline 
form on the pattern-sheet supplement. This 
waist is designed for a boy of six years, and 
the pattern is so simple in its lines that the 
size may easily be reduced or increased to 
suit a smaller or larger boy. Stout percale 
or linen is the best material for such waists, 
or heavy buff khaki cloth, which was so much 
used last year, and which will outwear even 
a healthy, active boy’s hard treatment. The 
waist has three box-pleats in the front and 
the same at the back. The left side of the 
front should be cut exactly by the pattern, 
whereas for cutting the right side, which in 
a boy’s waist is the one which has the but- 
tons, and which goes under, the pattern 
should be folded back at the centre of the 
ffont box-pleat. This allows width enough 
for a three-quarter-inch hem to which to sew 


























SHIRT-WAIST FOR BOY OF SIX. 
See Diagram Group IL, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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YOUNG GIRL’S CORSET-COVER. 
See Diagram Group L, Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


the buttons. Little numbers on back and 
front portions denote the points that should 
meet in basting the pieces together, and the 
number 13 on back and collar shows where 
the collar is to be put on. Both collar and 
cuffs will launder better if a layer of heavy 
butcher’s linen is put between outside and 
lining. One and a half yards of yard-wide 
material will be required to make this waist 
for a boy of six years. 


Young Girl’s Corset-cover 

See Diagram Group L, Pattern-sheet Supplement 
PRETTY work for a young girl’s own first 
attempts at making her own garments is 
the simple corset-cover given here in size for 
a girl of fifteen. The back portion is to be 
cut with the line of the middle of the back 
on a straight lengthwise fold of the nain- 
sook, and three tucks of a quarter of an inch 
each are to be made in each side of the back. 
The fronts have three rows of insertion 
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stitched down each side, and three rows across 
the top. The edge of the neck is finished 
with beading and ribbon, and a broader bead- 
ing of muslin is used for a belt. As such a 
waist is apt to slip up, a curved flounce of 
the lawn or nainsook is often used below the 
belt, this flounce being about an eighth of a 
yard in depth, and finished with a simple 
narrow hem. One-half yard of nainsook will 
be required, and one and a half yards of nar- 
row lace for neck and armholes, with two 
yards of beading. If the insertion is used 
as shown in the illustration, four yards will 


be needed. 





LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS. 
See Diagram Group VIL., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 








Little Girl’s Dress 

See Diagram Group VIL, Patiern-sheet Supplement 

OR linen or challi—in fact, for any mate- 

rial almost—the design here given for 
a dress for a girl of seven is a good one. 
There is much smartness in the style of the 
frock, and if the material and colors are 
well chosen,,it may be used for many pretty 
combinations. Blue or red linen, with bias 
bands of white linen stitched on, was the 
combination of the 
model which suggested 
the design, but bands 
of écru cloth on 
mixed cheviot for a 
spring street suit, 
with yoke of silk or 
of lace over silk, 
would be very effec- 
tive. The skirt has 
only three pieces, and 
the waist three. If 
the waist part is pre- 
ferred with a lining, 
any plain waist form 
will do to cut this, 
but in linen or any 
wash goods a lining 
would of course be un- 
necessary. The waist 
closes at the back, and 
so also do the square 
collar and the yoke. 
Two and a half yards 
of yard-wide- material 
and a half-yatd of 
linen or cloth will be 
required. 


Woman’s Lawn Waist 
See Diagram Group IIL, Pat- 
tern-sheet Supplement 

OR a figure of 

thirty-six inches 
bust measure the pattern is given on the sup- 
plement of a shirt-waist in the popular style 
of buttoning up the back. This style of 
make will not be used by the smart tailors 
for the severe “mannish” shirt-waist, but 
for the more elaborate waists it will be much 
in favor this spring. This design is quite 
simple, all question of decoration being left 
to the taste of the maker. On other pages 
in this issue of the Bazar will be found a 
number of designs showing elaborations of 
this simple model. Each side of the front 
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WOMAN’S LAWN WAIST. 
See Diagram Group IIL. Pattern-sheet Supplement. 





has twelve narrow tucks, and six tucks are 
to be made in each half of the back. Down 
tlie centre of the back there is a box-pleat, 
which is on the right side. The back form 
for the left side should, therefore, be cut off 
at the line of the middle of this box-pleat 
in the pattern form. Two yards of yard- 
wide material will be needed to make the 
waist. 

The cuffs are buttoned at the back, or may 
be made with button- 
holes to close with 
link buttons. The ful- 
ness at the waist may 
be gathered and stitch- 
ed into a shaped belt, 
or it may be adjusted 


under a tape tied 
around the waist. The 
latter is the easier 


way and facilitates 
the laundress’s work, 
but it makes the waist 
rather less “ship- 
shape ” when worn un- 
less great care is 
shown in the adjust- 
ing. A collar of tuck- 
ed lawn is shown in 
the illustration. This 
may be replaced with 
a plain band with fan- 
cy turn-over collar, 
under which a ribbon 
or fancy stock is worn. 
Bands of embroidery 
crossed diagonally be- 
low the tucks make a 
charming trimming 
for such a waist as 
this. Bands of inser- 
tion may be run down 
each side outside the 
tucks, the sleeves may 
be trimmed in any fancy way, and for more 
elaborate waists of nainsook or swiss, made 
by this model, appliqué figures of lace are 
very fashionable, the lawn being cut away 
beneath such decorations. 


Dress for Girl of Twelve Years 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HE pattern for a pretty house dress for 
a girl of twelve is given in Nos. 29 to 
38, this being a design which will be found 
extremely adaptable for use with different 
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DRESS FOR GIRL OF TWELVE YEARS. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


materials. It is a good model for the nun’s 
veilings, foulards, and other light summer 
afternoon dresses, a very practical way to 
make serges or cheviots for morning wear, 
and yet just as good for linen or piqué frocks 
for summer use. The pattern for the shirt- 
waist to be worn under the bolero jacket is 
complete in itself, and may be made 
of any material. It may be used 
by itself where the rest of the cos- 
tume is not wanted. The neck 
«hould be finished with a plain, 
straight band, to which fancy rib- 
hons or other stocks may be attach- 
ed. The making of the dress is the 
simplest matter in the world. The 
under-blouse should be buttoned up 
the back. The skirt closes at the 
back under a shallow pleat. The 
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decoration shown on the frock in the illus- 
tration is bands of velvet ribbon on a serge 
foundation. This is, of course, to be varied 
according to the materials used. On a fou- 
lard, albatross, or challi the prettiest trim- 
ming is a band of leavy insertion in the 
popular écru shade or in pure white. This 
is sometimes combined with silk cut bias, 
the lace used to edge the band of silk, or nar- 
row black velvet ribbon is used. On linen 
the pretty fancy wash braids so much seen 
this spring will be used, or stitched bands of 
white or cream linen. 

The blouse may, if preferred, be opened at 
the front. In any case, whether at the back 
or front, allowance should be made in cut- 
ting for a lap of one inch. Three yards and 
three-quarters of yard-wide material will be 
needed to cut the skirt and jacket, one and 











TUCKED FANCY LAWN WAIST. 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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a half yards for the waist, and nine yards of 
braid or lace for trimming. 


Tucked Fancy Lawn Waist 

See Diagram Group VL., Patvern-sheet Supplement. 

MORE elaborate waist in the new style 

for spring and summer is given here 
for a figure of thirty-six inches bust. As 
no seams are allowed on the forms as given 
on the supplement, this waist may be traced 
yust as shown, and when adequate seams are 
taken in in the basting 
it will be found to be 
about right in size for 
a figure of thirty-four 
inches, and easily fitted 
to a thirty-two-inch 
figure. When cutting 
for a thirty-six-inch 
size a half to three- 
quarters of an inch ex- 
tra should be allowed 
for seams. The waist 
buttons or hooks at the 
back, the yoke and col- 
lar closing -there too, 
so there are no in- 
tricacies of making or 
cutting out such a 
waist. Five groups of 
tucks with rows of in- 
sertion between are 
shown in the front, 
and at the back sim- 
ply tucks. Above this 
is a yoke of tucked 
lawn and _ insertion, 
with a tiny yoke above 
of the lawn, with 
tucks running up and 
down. The same de- 
sign if used for wash 
silk or taffeta, with 
embroidery or lace 
used for trimming, 
would be very effective, and for the waists 
which are made of albatross, and are so very 
practical and durable, the trimming might 
be of several rows of narrow black velvet 
or Persian ribbon between the groups of 
tucks. The belt is shaped to a wide point 
at the back, in girdle form, running low at 
the front. This belt should be boned at the 
back to keep it in shape. It should be of bias 
silk or velvet. Three yards of lawn will be 
needed, and five yards of embroidery. 








FANCY STOCK AND TIE. 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Fancy Stock and Tie 
See Diagram Group I1V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 

N Nos. 27 and 28 are given the two parts 

of the pattern for a charming stock-collar 
and jabot. The foundation collar may be of 
buckram, tailor’s canvas, or one of the wired 
or boned foundations which are sold ready- 
made in the shops. 

This should be covered with white crépe 
de Chine or mousseline de soie, either flat or 
laid on in bias folds, and the pattern for the 
jabot should be cut 
of the same material. 
Two and a half yards 
of lace will be needed 
to edge this piece of 
material and to trim 
the top of the ‘collar. 
Of the main material 
of which the stock and 
jabot are made, one 
yard will be required, 
and two yards of vel- 
vet ribbon to trim it 
as shown in the illus- 
tration. On the pat- 
tern are lines which 
show how the crépe is 


to be pleated into 
shape. At the top five 
pleats should be made, 
turning down, and 
lower, where the 
pointed lines are 


shown, the material is 
to be pleated into the 
centre, the pleats ly- 
ing exactly one under 
the other, this push- 
ing up of the centre 
pleats allowing a pret- 
ty fulness of the mid- 
dle of the scarf. 
Innumerable _ taste- 
ful variations may be 
made by using this pattern as a model, and 
wandering far afield from its minor features. 
The folds of crépe de Chine may be woven 
in and out, may be laid on diagonally, may 
be crossed by a lattice-work of narrow velvet 
or gold braid, or may have the folds outlined 
with colored paillettes. The scarf may be 
dotted with these paillettes, and the velvet 
ribbon used chosen to correspond in color. 
Gold braid with a ecat-stitching of colored 
silk over it makes a very effective trimming. 
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EAINCE women have learned 
that any bread-winning work 
in the country is to be pre- 
ferred to more lucrative pur- 
suits in the city in stifling 
offices and shops, poultry-rais- 
ing has advanced to the front rank of coun- 
try occupations because, as far as it goes, 
it is the surest and most reliable of all farm- 
ing, or gardening investments. This because 
there are few chances for failure if one is 
attentive to the work, and because there is 
always a market for eggs and chickens. 

It has, indeed, so many attractions and is 
such an interesting and health-giving work 
that it cannot be too highly praised, with 
the final advantage that there is still plenty 
of room for new-comers. 

As with any effort in 





life, poultry-raising 


demands close attention, for neglect and in- 
difference here mean failure as in anything 
else. Unless a woman really loves the coun- 
try, the free air and the stillness, it is use- 
less to start out to run a hennery with the 
idea of success. If, however, the scent of 
dew and sunshine, hills and meadows, is real- 
ly sweet to a woman and she likes animals, 
and especially feathered things, she can take 
genuine delight in being out with her hens 
and chicks, and will become so expert in the 
eare of them that she can make her business 
a thriving one, and will find herself in pos- 
session of a good income. 

The novice who knows absolutely nothing 
about poultry-raising is not very seriously 
handicapped even at the start, for there are 
many excellent magazines and books pub- 
lished treating of the subject in a clear, in- 
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telligent, and simple manner. One can soon 
learn all the secrets of this rural art, and it 
an easy matter to raise plump 
chickens for the rich man’s board and to 
feed the hens so that they will become pro- 
lifie layers. These technical magazines give 
the best of advice as to how hens and chick- 
ens should he housed and attended generally 
to make them comfortable and healthy, with 
shining, glossy feathers and glowing red 
combs. 

No matter how well one’s own brood is un- 
derstood, it is wise to take some standard 
poultry periodical. There is always some- 
thing new to learn about everything, and as 
improvements in houses, food, incubators, 
ete., are constantly being made, the up-to-date 
hen woman should wish to keep abreast of 
the progress made in her industry through 
current reading upon the subject. 

A chief advantage about poultry-raising is 
that rich land is not required. Any stony, 
barren, abandoned farm is as good as the 
richest garden land for poultry, provided 
there is a little green grass that can be peck- 
ed by the hens and chickens when they need 
it. Many, indeed, of the most successful 
poultry-farms have been nothing but bare 
runs with no trees or plants whatever, only 
earth and stones and wire fences. Fresh 
grass and green things are fed to the poultry, 
however, every other day, and the birds thrive 


becomes 
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as well as if they had acres of the greenest 
fields to wander over. 

So many farmers have failed to eke out 
a living from their dreary, rocky, upland 
farms, it is remarkable that they have not 
seized the golden opportunity and turned 
their dismal acres into profitable poultry- 
runs. 

Instances are frequent of women invalided 
by work in the city and ordered by their 
physicians to the country, who have taken 
up life on some small abandoned farm in 
New England and found a restoring and in- 
come-producing occupation in poultry-rais- 
ing. 

Very little capital is needed to make the 
start, but a little money must be expended 
on comfortable poultry-houses with good 
roosts and nesting-places, and on wire netting 
for fencing the runs. Once these necessi- 
ties are acquired, the running expenses, un- 
less incubators are attempted, are trifling. 
Fresh, sweet straw should be kept in the nests, 
and the interior of poultry-houses should be 
whitewashed each year to keep them clean 
and wholesome. When houses are to be made 
into compartments, wire netting should be 
used, to prevent the escape of hens and 
chickens, while affording light and air. 

It is always good to have runs for hens in 
summer, yet if one is on a farm far enough 
removed from neighbors one may dispense 
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with the runs after chickens have arrived at 
a sufficient age to be strong enough to follow 
the mother and not get lost in the wet grass. 
Hens with young chickens should not, how- 
ever, be allowed their freedom, as they are 
sure to lose some of their brood through 
fatigue or wet. When chickens are six weeks 
old they are wise enough and big enough to 
roam with the mother, the only danger then 
being from hawks. 

The hen is a conventional, well-mannered 
fowl, and returns to 
the house at four 
o’clock ; she never strays 
away, but is inclined to 
linger near her place 
of abode, and therefore 
does not cause her mis- 
tress the anxiety and 
trouble that turkeys and 
ducks do by wandering 
far and wide, and with- 
out any time limit. 

Hens, like humans, 
need plenty of air and 
sunshine to be healthy. 
If they are to lay 
through the winter too 
they must be kept in 
warm houses and pro- 
vided with warm dry 
nests. Hens will not 
lay in winter at all un- 
fed and attended 
with great care. In the 


less 


DOWNY CHICKENS COME. 


THEY DELIGHT IN AN OLD BOX HALF FILLED WITH 
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old days before poultry- 
raising became a study 
on an intelligent and 
scientific basis, hens 
were kept in the most 
careless fashion in 
houses badly boarded 
and with nests damp 
and chilly; the wind 
and snow sifted in 
through chinks and 
eracks, and the dis- 
consolate creatures 
sat or stood about 
in humped-up bunches 
of misery, warming 
first one foot and then 
the other. They laid no 
eggs from autumn till 
spring, the farmers ac- 
cepting this state of 
affairs as unavoidable and making no effort to 
change it. In the new reading of the indus- 
try it is perfectly understood that warm, 
cozy houses and nests mean fresh eggs daily 
all winter. 

Many women engaged in poultry-raising 
delight in fancy stock, and raise prize poul- 
try for exhibition at county fairs and poul- 
try-shows. This is very profitable, for not 
only do they bring prizes of money, but the 
eggs are sold at two and three dollars a 
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setting, twelve eggs to the setting, and there 
is always a good market for these prize-breed 
eggs in the spring if they are advertised in 
the poultry papers. 

Prize poultry are as easily raised as the 
common barn-yard sort; they take no more 
time and attention, and the eggs being so 
much more profitable, it is a great advantage 
to deal in full-breed stock. The poultry 
papers treat largely of these prize breeds, 
and many beautiful varieties are described 
and praised. One of the most thoroughly 
satisfactory breeds is the “ Plymouth Rock.” 
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brooding-time. This simple thing in itself 
is much in the favor of the Plymouth Rocks, 
for a nervous woman is sure to be timid 
and uncertain if her hens peck or fly at her 
during nesting-time. The cock of this breed 
is an imposing-looking chanticleer and a 
great ornament to the poultry-yard with his 
big, commanding size, handsome plumy tail, 
and brilliant scarlet comb. Another very 
handsome cock is the “ Cochin China,” white 
and splendid, while the thoroughbred “ Leg- 
horn” cock is a high-stepping dapper dude 
of a creature with a marvellous propensity 
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IDEAL CHICKEN RUNS AND HOUSES. 


The hens of this breed are large and plump; 
they are gentle, cozy birds with a capacity 
for attachment to their owners or attendants 
which no other hens have. They make the 
best table poultry and lay large brown eggs 
throughout the year. They are strong, 
healthy fow! and fine sitters, being faithful, 
motherly creatures, that rear their broods 
intelligently and devotedly. They are so 
gentle that one may lift them off the nest 
when sitting, or take up their chickens from 
under their very bills, and they will not peck 
or ruffle up in anger as many hens do at 


for crowing and strutting. He is slender 
and tall, with long sweeping tail plumes and 
very decorative neck feathers. 

Some women who have become enthusias- 
tie over poultry-raising have four or five 
different fancy breeds. They are kept in 
separate runs and houses, and make a very 
fine show behind the wire fencing. 

The runs should be provided with shelter 
boxes besides the regular houses, because 
when hens have young chickens they like to 
creep into some covered place and cover 
their little chicks. They do not like to go 
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THE HEN IS A CONVENTIONAL, WELL-MANNERED FOWL. 


into the house out of the sunshine and air, 
yet look for a half shelter of some sort. They 
delight in an old box half filled with straw, 
and look most contented with their little 
down-balls about them when such a box is 
provided. 

The most delightful of poultry- 
raising is in the spring when the little downy 
chickens come. They are fascinating to the 
lover of live things, for they are the bright- 
est, most intelligent and imdependent of all 
young feathered things. The minute they 
are out of the shell they take up life with 
the air of having lived 
long in the’ world. 
Their are bright 
as beads, their little 
bodies well covered 
with soft down, and 
they do not require to 
be fed by the mother 
as is the case with 
most young birds. 

Incubator chickens 
are very common nowa- 
days. In fact, some 
poultry-raisers never 
set hens on the eggs, 
but raise all _ their 
chickens artificially. 
The chickens so hatch- 
ed thrive just as well 
as those brought up by 
hens, making it merely 
a matter of choice 


season 


eyes 
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which method shall be 
followed. The incu- 
bator is a great care, 
and the eggs must be 
carefully turned each 
day, the temperature 
kept just the same, and 
when the chicks are 
hatched they, in turn, 
must be carefully fed 
and attended. 

All sizes and kinds 
of ineubators are to be 
had at all sorts of 
prices. They are very 
cheap, on the whole, 
and are simple to man- 
age, though needing 
constant care. The 
greatest advantage that 
the incubator offers is 
that with it chickens can be hatched at all 
seasons of the year, whereas a hen can only 
be induced to sit in the spring or, at best, 
through the summer. The incubator, there- 
fore, offers means by which the poultry woman 
can make considerable money by furnishing 
the market with tender young broilers in mid- 
winter. Many poultry women secure direct 
orders from big hotels, and in this way obtain 
higher prices than could be obtained at the 
markets. 

For the raising of young chickens in win- 
ter, runs are covered with glass. 
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CHICKEN, 


Sra and draw a nice tender chicken 


WITH PEASE 


of about three pounds. Cut it in each 
joint, make four pieces of the breast, 
and cut the carcass in six pieces. Wipe off 

















CHICKEN, WITH PEASE. 


Chicken, forty-five cents; bacon, eight cents; pease, season- 
ing, twenty-three cents ; broth. eight cents ; butter, three cents. 
—T. tal, eighty-seven cents. Preparing, fifteen minutes; cook- 
ing, one honr and ten minutes.—Total, one hour and twenty- 
five minutes. 


the pieces with a wet and clean towel. Cut 
in small dice a half-pound of bacon, boil it 
in a little water for ten minutes, drain it 
and put it in a sautoir with a half table- 
spoonful of butter, add the chicken, and let 
it brown all over for ten minutes. Pour over 
it one quart of warm broth; add a small 


bouquet of two sprigs of parsley, a very small * 


bay-leaf, one clove, two medium-size white 
onions, a half salt-spoonful of pepper, no 
salt; cook fifteen minutes with covered sauce- 
pan. Add then one quart of freshly shelled 
pease, and cook slowly for forty-five minutes. 
Arrange the chicken on a warm platter, the 
carcass pieces first, the legs around the breast, 
and wings on top; reserve the gravy. Put 
the chicken in the oven while finishing the 
gravy. Mix well a half table-spoonful of 
butter with half a one of flour; keep the 
gravy over the fire, add the mixed flour to 
it while stirring; mix well; do not let boil; 
remove the bouquet, serve the pease and 
bacon around the chicken, as_ illustrated, 
pour the gravy over, and serve very hot. If 
broth is not at hand, one coffee-spoonful of 











beef extract diluted in a quart of warm wa- 
ter will take the place of broth, but add one 
salt-spoonful of salt. 

Canned pease could be used, but fresh ones, 
of course, are much better. Drain the 
canned pease and wash them in cold water; 
drain again, and add them to the chicken five 
minutes before serving. 


EGG-PLANT GRATINED, WITH TOMATOES 


Cut the head from a good-size egg-plant 
and scoop out the inside, leaving only the 
sixth of an inch of the fleshy part. Remove 
all the seeds, put the pieces in a bow] with 
one teaspoonful of salt for one hour. Squeeze 
them well to take all the water out; chop the 
pieces coarsely, then prepare this stuffing: 
Cut in pieces one quart of fresh tomatoes, 
put them in a small saucepan with three 
medium-size white onions sliced, two sprigs 
of parsley, a small bay-leaf, one clove; cook 
twenty minutes fast, with uncovered sauce- 
pan, stirring often. Strain through a fine 

















EGG-PLANT GRATINED, WITH TOMATOES. 


Egg-plant, twenty cents ; tomatoes, eight cents ; eggs, onions, 
seasoning, ten cents; oil, bntter, milk, bread, ten cents.— 
Total, forty-eight cents. Preparing, twenty minutes ; cooking, 
sixty minutes.—Total, one hour and twenty minutes. 


strainer, letting all the pulp of the tomatoes 
go through. Soak half a pint of white bread 
crumbs in milk, squeeze well, add it to the 
fleshy part of the egg-plant, and add half 
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of the tomato purée. Reserve the other half 
to serve as a sauce. Add two yolks of raw 
eggs, one table-spoonful of butter, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, one of pepper; mix every- 
thing well, fill up the egg-plant very full, 
spread over the top a thin layer of fine white 
bread crumbs. Put three table-spoonfuls of 
clive oil in a baking-pan with the egg-plant, 
and cook in hot oven forty minutes; baste 
three times. Finish the tomato purée, which 
is to be served as a sauce on the plate, by 
warming it up and seasoning with one salt- 
spoonful of salt, half a one of pepper, half a 
table-spoonful of fresh butter. 


VEAL STEW, WITH EGG NOODLES 


Cut three pounds of veal breast in pieces 
two inches square, put them in a bowl with 














VEAL STEW, 


Meat, thirty--ix cent#; noodles, seven cents; eggs, butter, 


WITH EGG NOODLES. 


sea~oning, eight cents. —Total, fifty-one cents. Preparing, ten 
minutes ; cooking, forty-five miunutes.—Total, fifty-five minutes, 


lukewarm water, rub, drain, and dry them 
with a clean towel. Cover the meat with 
cold water in a saucepan; when at boiling- 
point skim carefully, season with half a ta- 
ble-spoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pep- 
per, a bouquet of three sprigs of parsley, 
half of a bay-leaf, two cloves, two large 
white onions. Cover the saucepan, and cook 
forty-five minutes. 

Mix one table-spoonful of fresh butter with 
half a one of flour, add it to the stew, stir 
well, remove the saucepan from the fire, add 
the yolks of two raw eggs previously beaten 
with a little of the gravy and half a teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar. Stir again, but do not cook. 

While the stew is cooking prepare the egg 
noodles. Put in boiling salfed water half a 
pound of egg noodles; cook slowly eight min- 
utes, drain them well. Arrange the veal in 
the centre of a hot platter, with the noodles. 


PAIN OF CAULIFLOWER, WITH CREAM SAUCE 
Trim the leaves and wash well a good-size 
cauliflower; put one teaspoonful of salt in 
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four quarts of boiling water, and add half 
a cup of flour. This will take off most of 
the strong odor of the cauliflower, but, above 
all, will keep it white. Put the cauliflower 
in the boiling water and cook about thirty 
minutes; remove and drain well so that no 
water is left. Pass it through a colander. 
Soak one pint of white bread crumbs in warm 
milk, squeeze it well and pass it also through 
the colander. Put it in the chopping-bowl 
with the cauliflower. Add the yolks of three 
raw eggs, one table-spoonful of butter, a half 
teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pep- 
per; mix very well together, and finish by 
adding the three whites of eggs beaten very 
stiff. Mix again lightly. 

Butter a quart mould, pour the purée in 
it, and cover it. Have a saucepan half full 
of boiling water so as to reach up to half an 
inch from the top of the mould. Cook con- 
stantly forty-five minutes. Remove from 
the water, take the cover off, place a warm 
round plate over the mould, and turn it over. 

Have prepared a nice cream sauce. Put in 
a small saucepan a half table-spoonful of good 
butter, half a one of flour; cook, stirring 
constantly, for three minutes. Pour in slow- 
ly, stirring meanwhile, half a pint of boiled 
milk, season with one salt-spoonful of salt 
and half a one of white pepper, and let it 
cook very slowly for eight minutes. Add 
half a pint of good rich cream, cook four 
minutes more; remove from the fire, add 
half a table-spoonful of fresh butter divided 

















PAIN OF CAULIFLOWER, 


Cauliflower, twenty-five cents, flour, crumbs, milk, eight 
cents; eggs, butter, cream, sixteen cents.—Total, forty-nine 
cents. Preparing, twenty minutes; cooking, one hour and 
fifteen minutes.—Total, one hour and thirty-five minutes. 


WITH CREAM SAUCE, 


in small lumps. When the butter is melted 
pour the sauce over the pain of cauliflower. 
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Nore.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and state legibly written. 


of po=tage stamps, postal note, or check. 


ment, see advertisement pages. 


Iu all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 
Owing to the great incrense in the Bazar's circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales 


Remittances must be made inv form 


of patterns, it is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of 


mistakes and delay. 


NEW SHIRT-WAIST 
HE new 


shown 


patterns 
this month 

are those of a very 
smart shirt-waist and of 
the skirt which just now 
bids fair to be the popular 
one of the season for use 
in many materials. The 
waist is unlined, and has 
a pretty yoke in front and 
back of tucked lawn, while 
the body of the waist is to 
be made of wash silk or lin- 
en or one of the charming 
mercerized cottons which 
are seen in such variety. 
The design is a good one 
to use for the pretty shirt- 
waist suits which are to be 


so much used, because, 
while being more dignified 
in appearance than the 


regular severe tailor-made 
waist, it has yet all the ad- 
vantages of coolness and 
comfort. The waist has 
only eight pieces, viz., one- 
half of front, one-half of 
back, one-half of the vest, 
one-half of front yoke, one- 
half of back yoke, com- 
plete sleeve, 
collar-band, 
and cuff. The 
yoke is cut 
from all - over 
tucking, the 
line of the mid- 
dle of each 
piece being 
laid bias on the 


NEW 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 401. 




























SHIRT-WAIST AND SKIRT. 
Price, 25 cents for skirt or waist. 


An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


tucking in such fashion 
that the tucks will run 
down and meet in a point 
when stitched _—ttogether. 
These two pieces may be 
joined with a tiny narrow 
embroidery beading instead 
of in a plain seam, if pre- 
ferred. The vest part is to 
be gathered to this yoke, 
the opening of the waist 
being down the left side 
under the band of trim- 
ming. Four yards of silk 
will be required. 


The skirt has a drop- 
skirt made in the seven- 
gore style, with knife- 


pleating four inches deep 
around the foot to give the 
skirt a good flare. Each 
of the flounces is four 
inches deep when finished, 
material being allowed for 
a narrow hem. For the 
outer skirt and flounces 
434 yards of 45-inch mate- 
rial will be needed, or 81 
yards of 24-inch silk. 
Twelve or thirteen yards 
of taffeta silk will be re- 
quired for the drop-skirt 
and ruffle, or less perca- 
line, which is decidedly 
wider. It should be made 
close - fitting around the 


top, that the outer skirt 
may set quite smoothly 
over the hips. The back 


should hook together, with 
very little or no fulness. 
To this skirt are sewed 
the two shaped flounces, 
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the upper skirt be- 
ing attached to the 
drop - skirt only at 
the belt. This skirt 
is planned for a 
train effect, to be 
used for foulards, 
challies, and other 
light dresses. It is, 
however, a very good 
model as well for 
cheviots and cloths. 
As the fashion this 
spring is to be that 
most woollen street 
gowns are to be made 
in street length, just 
clearing the ground, 
the pattern of the 
drop - skirt is perfo- 
rated to show where the flounces should be 
attached for an even skirt length where the 
front measures forty-three inches, and the 
pattern of half the upper skirt is also per- 
ferated to show where it should be cut off 
for this length. When a shorter skirt is re- 
quired a horizontal 
pleat should be 
laid in each form 
of the pattern of 
the drop-skirt be- 
fore the material is 
cut, so reducing the 
length of the skirt 
and yet preserving 
the correct flare. 
The flounces, being 
planned for a train 
skirt, will be found 
a little too full 
around for the short 
length; the extra 
material at the 
back may be cut 
off or slightly gath- 
ered to fit the skirt. 





BACK OF NO. 402. 



























The upper _ skirt 
has a front gore 
and wide 
side gore 
reaching to 
the back, 


where there 
is a shallow 
in - turning 


BACK OF NO. 401. box-pleat. 


SURPLICE CORSET-COVER 


VERY practical garment for use with 

the present style of low-cut corsets is 
the surplice corset-cover, of which the 
pattern, No. 402, is made in sizes to fit 
women of 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches 
bust measure. As this is a very useful de- 
sign, most particularly for stout women, the 
fact that the pattern may easily be enlarged 
by an amateur dressmaker from the largest 
size made is worth a mention. An inch extra 
width in the middle of the back form, and 
the same allowed in the mid-length of each 
side of the front, will give a bust measure 


—. 
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SURPLICE CORSET-COVER. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 402. Sizes, 32, 34, 86, 38, and 40 
inches bust measure. Price, 25 cents. 


of 43 inches. The back is tucked in six 
small tucks, these being the only trimming 
except the edging of insertion and narrow 
lace. The fronts are cut on the bias, so 
they fit the form perfectly when drawn 
around and tied at the back. This bow at 
the back should be drawn low and pinned 
to the petticoat, the dress skirt being hooked 
above it. It serves to give the little touch 
of fulness that most women need below the 
belt at the back. One yard and a half of 
vard-wide lawn or nainsook will be needed 
to cut the corset-cover. 
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Miss Schreiner’s Papers on Women 4 
To the Editor: LOvuISVILLE, KENTUCKY. +) 


“The article by Miss Olive Schreiner in the January number of your 
periodical was, I think, one of the most ridiculous of the thousand and one 
papers upon that too-much-abused subject, ‘Woman,’ and I am surprised 
that a magazine such as yours should print anything so palpably unreal. 
Miss Schreiner takes the somewhat laughable stand that unless a woman 





is occupying herself with some work, she is a parasite living upon the alms 
of some man, whether husband or father. The millions of women in the FF. 
: United States who are not employed in working for wages or salary know : 
f:  that this is impossible. . 
“ Take the wife of a working-man, for instance. She sews, she cooks, she { 
\ 


washes and scrubs, yet when her husband hands her the weekly sum on 
Saturday night, would you call her a parasite living upon man? The mid- 
dle-class woman, with a servant or two, a house to look after, children to 
raise and rear, is she a parasite because she cannot find time to go out in 
the world and earn a dollar or so? The wife of a millionaire has so much to 
i) do, with her multitudinous cares, that she can seldom find time to read a new 
; + book until it is two or three months old. The time she gives to entertaining, fe : 
to charity, to church, to society, and even her toilette, is as much of an oc- gh 
cupation as a shop-girl’s, because it is a woman’s duty to make herself look % 
as well as she can. This applies to daughters as well. 

“ There is not a woman to-day who, in living upon the money of her hus- 
band or father, does not give adequate return for everything that is given 
her. The trouble with our women is that they do too much. They are not 
parasitical enough. They give too much attention to their houses, their 
families, and not enough to themselves. No woman can keep in touch with 
the world, with art, literature, and music, unless she has leisure. This 2“ 
leisure a working-woman has not. I have known college graduates, women  .% 
of the highest intellects, to fall into a state of mental deterioration because 
they were compelled to earn their own living and had no time to exercise 
their faculties. 

“Tf women are becoming degenerate, as Miss Schreiner believes they are, 
it is because they are and have been too fully occupied. If the sons and 
daughters of the next generation are not up to the highest standard of hu- 
man excellence, it will be because this generation of women have had too : 
much to do, and have not had the time to train their children as they should. a 

Very truly yours, D. E. 8.” 





The foregoing letter is interesting in itself, and also from the fact that 
it contains the only severe criticism of Miss Schreiner’s articles re- 
ceived in this office during their publication. It was confidently ex- 
pected that the somewhat radical views of the brilliant writer would provoke 
comment from our readers; but it was assumed that they would be thought- 
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ful and well-digested comments, and in this expectation we were not dis- 
appointed. Had D. E. S. read all Miss Schreiner’s papers before reaching 
conclusions upon them, she would have discovered how sound is the ground 
on which the author stands, and how sincere is her respect for the woman 
who shares with her husband the cares of a home and the responsibilities of 
child-training. It is not the housewife whom Miss Schreiner has arraigned, 
but the wholly idle woman, useless to herself and the community—the wo- 
man with no interest, no occupation, no conception. of life’s responsibilities, 
no strength even upon which others may lean. Before such women Miss 
Schreiner holds up a merciless mirror. But rarely has there been written 
a more magnificent tribute than she has offered in this periodical to the wo- 
men who do—whether their labors are within the walls of their homes or 
out in the world with their brothers. 


- 
tw 





Again, the Question of Diet 

T is gratifying to observe that the theories set forth in this department 

are received with the profound respect they deserve. Recently a sugges- 
tion was made here that the average human being eats entirely too much 
meat, and that a radical change in that respect should be made, especially 
by women who take very little physical exercise. 

These remarks called forth many letters, including several commendatory 
ones from doctors, asking for detailed information on the subject, and for 
sample menus excluding meat and bread. A very able writer is now pre- 
paring an article and menus, which will appear in the May issue of the 
Bazar. In the mean time, for the benefit of impatient readers who wish to 
begin the new diet at once, it may be mentioned that, in the opinion of many 
able physicians, red meat (steaks, roasts, chops, etc.) should be eaten not 
more than once a week. The white meat of poultry may be eaten once 
every day or two; it contains very little nourishment, but it at least does no 
active harm. Canned vegetables are said to be responsible for many physi- 
eal ills. They should be excluded, as much as possible, from the family 
table. Bananas are excellent if one can digest them, but they have a flesh- 
producing tendency which will not find favor with stout women. 

All kinds of fish may have a place in the new menu, but starchy foods, 
such as bread, potatoes, and beets, are prohibited. Spinach, which contains 
much iron, is excellent. Asparagus is one of the most healthful vegetables 
on the list; so is celery, which has a distinct value for nervous patients. 
Oranges, pineapples, tomatoes, strawberries, and rhubarb are bad for any 
one with a tendency to uric acid—and comparatively few are without that 
tendency in these trying times. Apples are an ideal food; they “ throw light 
on the brain,” according to a great doctor. They also have antiseptic prop- 
erties which cleanse the blood. 

Much may be said on the subject of food, and many are the theories 
advanced; but this, at least, seems to be certain. Given a woman with a 
good constitution and no hereditary taint, who eats little meat, takes plenty 
of exercise, drinks two quarts of hot water every day, and eats sensible 
meals regularly—that woman should live to be eighty, and be glad she is 
living, which is quite another matter. 
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HORATIO. “ Au, WELL! WHAT IS CLAUDIUS DOING NOW?” 
CASSIUS. “ He’s BEEN TO SEE HIS SWEETHEART, AND SHE’S RETURNED HIS LOVE LETTERS!” 


Tomer ed 


alli 














“ Now, JAMES, PLEASE REMEMBER: LEFT HAND» 
—EGGS, POULTRY, THREE YARDS OF SILK TO MATCH 
MY SKIRT, LINING FOR MAMIE’S DRESS, AND A 
NEW REEFER FoR Grorce. RIGHT HAND—NEL- 
LIE’S RIBBONS, HARRY’S ALGEBRA, TELEPHONE MES- 
SAGE TO HENRY, A BOX OF STARCH, AND MY NEW” 
BONNET. SAY THEM OVER AS YOU GO TO TOWN.” 





“Yes, I’m sick. MY WIFE MADE SOME DQG- 
BISCUITS, LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE.” 
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APT COMPARISON 


“When I see what 
Barlow accomplishes I 
am forced to admira- 
tion,” said Bunting. 
“He has great physical 
endurance.” 

“Sure,” replied Gar- 
goyle. “That man has 
the constitution of a 
débutante.” 


THE LATEST 


Wii. “ Mamma, I 
found your belt in the 
back yard — must have 
fallen out of the win- 
dow.” 

WILLIE’sS MOTHER. 
‘That’s not a_ belt. 
That’s a pair of my new 
corsets.” 


IN PHILADELPHIA 
Gertrude!” 

* Well, papa?” 
“Hasn’t that young 

man gone yet? Isn’t he 

aware that it is ten 








o’ clock ?”’ 
THE CADDIE (encouragingly). “ Now, ALL YE GOT TO DO IS TO TRY 
A TERROR TO REMEMBER DAT IT’S DIS HOLE AND NOT DE BUNKER BEHIND YE WOT YE 


“Does Beenaway have WANT TO GIT INTO!” 
much to say about his 
trip abroad when you spend an evening at his 
house ?” 

“Much to say? Why, he carried a camera 
with him on his journey, and since his return 
he has bought a magic lantern and had slides 
made, and gives an illustrated lecture whenever 
any of his friends call.” 
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A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION 


DOUBTFUL 
Von Biumer. “ Did you tell the cook what to 
have for dinner?” 
*T DON’T MIND THE PAIN, BUNNY, BUT JUST Mrs. von Biumer. “ Yes.” 
LOOK AT WHAT HIT ME, AND YOU CAN SYMPA- Von Biumer. “I wonder what we are going to 


THIZE WITH ME!” have.” 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’'s 
correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped 
envelope. Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Tue editor of this department desires to thank 
here all of the kind correspondents who have so 
graciously sent her expressions of gratitude for 
what she has been able to do for them. She 
wishes she could send her thanks to each of them, 
but as that is impossible, she thanks them here. 
She is deeply grateful for their kind words and 
appreciation. 


Mrs. F. M. C.—I advise you to write the in- 
vitation for the birthday dinner on small-sized 
sheets of note-paper. Word them, if you want 
the invitation formal, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. ——’s company 
at a birthday dinner 
on Tuesday evening, March the fourth, 
at eight o'clock. 


If you want the invitations informal write them 
in the first person as follows: 


My pear Mrs. Swirr,—It will give Mr. White 
and me great pleasure if you and Mr. Swift 
will dine with us informally at a birthday anni- 
versary on Tuesday evening, March the fourth, 
at eight o’clock. Hoping that you have no 
engagement for that evening, I am 

Sincerely yours, ete. 


Send the invitations about two weeks before the 


dinner if it is to be formal, about ten days before , 


if it is to be informal. You may carry out the 
color scheme prettily by having red and green 
bonbons and candle shades and red flowers with 
ferns. I do not advise red rock-candy for the 
coffee, but have it on the table for ornament, 
if you like, as a bonbon. The butler should an- 
nounce dinner when it is ready by saying “ Din- 
ner is served” at the deor of the drawing-room. 
If there is a minister present the hostess usual- 
ly asks him to ask the blessing, but the host 
may make the request if he prefers to do so. 
When there is not a minister at the table, the 
host asks the blessing when this custom is fol- 
lowed. At a large and ceremonious dinner, un- 
less a minister is present, it is not the custom 
to ask a blessing, but this is a matter of indi- 
vidual choice. 


Miss Lorrie W.—When you ask for “ ideas 
for weddings.” I am somewhat at a loss where 
to begin. If I only knew on what particular 
points you wanted help it would be easier to 








answer you. The usual and conventional order 
is the best for a wedding, particularly a church 
ceremony. I advise having ushers and bride- 
maids, and the bride being escorted to the altar 
by her father or by whoever gives her away. 
It is always an attractive feature to have some 
children ofliciate at a wedding—a little page 
and a maid of honor or two little girls who 
walk into the church in front of the bride. At 
a home wedding a pretty idea is to have a num- 
ber of the bride’s intimate girl friends stand on 
either side of the hall and let her walk between 
them into the drawing-room where she will be 
married. The girls can hold garlands of greens. 
The best decorations for a church are tall palms 
and flowering shrubs or plants. Few cut flowers 
should be used in the church, but at the house 
cut flowers and ferns may be used in profusion. 
Keep always to one or two colors in the flowers, 
and carry out the scheme in the decorations on 
the refreshment table—the centre-piece and the 
bonbons. The usual order of refreshments is 
bouillon; croquettes and salad and sandwiches; 
ices and jelly; and cake and coffee in demi-tasses 
last of all. Any kind of punch or wine that is 
desired may be served, or just lemonade or café 
frappé. The bride and groom stand to receive, 
with the bridemaids grouped about them. The 
ushers escort the guests to the married couple, 
and the bride’s parents receive near her at the 
wedding reception. The guests usually partake 
of refreshments after they have made their con- 
gratulations, and then those who are not par- 
ticularly intimate friends take their departure. 
The bride and groom have refreshments usually 
at a bridal table after most of the guests have 
gone, only those who are near to them remaining 
to see the “going away.” If I can help you 
further I shall be so glad to do so if you will 
specify the points on which you need assistance. 


M. S.—I am a little at a loss to advise you. 
The really correct thing would be for your 
mother to ask the boy to come to see you and 
her. A young girl should not give the invita- 
tion, on general principles, but I can appreciate 
the situation and how it would be difficult for 
your mother to make the request. From what 
I can judge after reading your letter, I cannot 
see that it would be amiss for you to tell the 
boy that vou would like to have him meet your 
mother and would be glad if he would come to 
see you in your home. When he calls be sure 
to have your mother meet him. and she should 
then ask him to come again. Your friend’s ad- 
vice is not absolutely correct; the person to ask a 
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young man to eall is the girl’s mother. The 
young man should not ask permission or the 
girl request him to call, according to the strict 
etiquette code; but we cannot always follow 
these rules. Mrs. Sherwood’s book on Manners 
and Social Usages will be of help to you, | know; 
it is published by Harper & Brothers. 


RoweNA G.—I do not advise having Progres- 
sive Whist, as Whist is too serious a game to be 
played progressively. Have Progressive Euchre, 
which the game par excellence for such an 
entertainment. Write the invitations on small- 
sized sheets of note-paper—the stationery that 
comes for the purpose is decorated with the fig- 
ures on the cards and is very attractive; if you 
can get it, use this. Word the notes: 
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Miss Rowena G—— 
requests the pleasure of 
Miss *s company 
at a Progressive Euchre party 
Tuesday afternoon, February the 
fifth, 
at three o'clock. 





on twenty- 


Send these about ten days before the party. I 
suggest also not having the refreshments served 
at the big dining-room table, but at small tables, 
if you wish to have your guests seated. The best 
plan of all would be to use the card tables after 
the playing is over. Let a maid come in and 
informally spread the tables and arrange the 
covers and have the different courses passed. 
If you feel that this would be confusing, have 
small tables in the dining-room, or let the guests 
sit or stand informally around the large table, 
but do not assign them regular seats unless it is 
to be a regular meal such as a supper. The nap- 
kins should be placed on the plates with a heat- 
ed roll folded in each. The menu you mention 
is quite enough to serve, with the addition of 
coffee in demi-tasses last of all, and bonbons 
with this. I am sure your little entertainment 
will be highly successful. 


Miss M. G. S.—Why do you not have contest 
games at the socials you mention? I do not 
know for how many persons you have to provide 
entertainment, but contests are always amusing, 
and there are so many good ideas to carry out, 
such as guessing the titles of books from objects 
which are suggestive, and the botanical contest 
where the names of flowers and shrubs are sug- 
gested by objects. The musical contest where 
different tunes are played and all have to guess 
and note on cards what they guess each tune 
to be is sure to be amusing. Here is another 
idea—a geographical party where every one 
comes representing some place on the map. 
Every member of the company is provided with a 
card with numbered blanks—as many numbers 
as there are people—and on entering each one 
is given a number. The object is to guess what 
place each one represents, and at the end of the 
evening when the ecards are collected a prize is 
given to the most successful guesser. Here are 
some suggestions for such a party: A box of 
earth out of which protrudes a large letter F 
would be F-in-land. A large letter C made out 
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of white paper would be the White Sea, and the 
Red Sea could be designated in a similar way. 
A young woman might wear on her hair the 
letters Del and designate Delhi; another could 
carry a bottle of water with a berry floating 
in it and be Waterbury, and so on. Still an- 
other good game is that wherein each person is 
given a bag of clothes-pins and has to forfeit 
one every time he or she says “ Yes” or “ No,” 
giving the pin to the person who is thus answer- 
ed. At the end of the evening the one with 
the greatest number of clothes-pins gets a prize. 
A left-handed party where all have to use their 
left hands only in writing contest, sewing contest, 
and drawing contest is sure to cause amusement, 
and a Trip Around the World party [ can person- 
ally vote a great success, as [ have had experi- 
ence. Every one has a card, which should re- 
semble a Baedeker guide-book, and has to note 
what places he visits on his trip around the 
world; the places are represented by articles 
peculiar to them, the articles being scattered 
around the room. A bit of silk would mean 
Lyons; a cigar, Havana; baked beans, Boston; 
ete. The prizes are given to the most successful 
guessers. The Washington’s-birthday party is 
a good idea too. You can have several appropri- 
ate and amusing entertainments at this. Have 
supper favors of little hatchets made of card- 
board, with candied cherries for the bonbons, 
and have cherry color everywhere for the decora- 
tion. You could introduce a contest where every 
one should guess and note on a card answers to 
questions appropriate to the occasion on national 
subjects and American history... Let each tell 
how many of the nicknames of the States he 
knows, such as the Granite State for New Hamp- 
shire; the Bay State for Massachusetts, ete. 
Other questions could be: “In what year was 
Washington born?” “ What city was the first 
capital of the United States?” ete. These games 
will make the entertainment very interesting. 


“ 


L. B. P.—No: do not have any artificial light 
at a morning wedding: it would be unsuitable 
and bad form. Let the wedding be bright with 
sunshine. and while there should not be a glare, 
the light should be freely admitted. Decorate 
the house with palms and Easter lilies only 
and have the lilies banked in pots where the 
bride will stand to be married. Have the lilies 
cut for the decoration of the refreshment table 
and in vases on the mantels. Use ferns also. I 
am sure if you keep to the white and green you 
will like the effect, and it is so appropriate for 
an Easter wedding. You do not specify any 
points on which you need advice, so I will not 
venture any besides a nice little menu, which 
would be: 


Brandied fruits in orange baskets. 
Clam bouillon with whipped cream. 
Lobster chops, sandwiches. 
Creamed chicken in paper cases; salad. 
Ices and cake. 

Coffee in demi-tasses. 


If you want help on any other matter write to 
me. There is time before the wedding to answer 
you. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 


QUESTIONS OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these colamns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


The Bazar’s corre- 


spondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


A. C. P., New Yorx.—lIn answer to your first 
recital of special bequests, wherein the deceased 
bequeaths certain shares of stock in a certain 
company, more in number than he possessed at 
the time of his death, the law is well settled 
that it will not attempt to enforce performance 
of the impossible, and will construe the bequest 
to mean the shares of stock actually owned by 
the testator at the time of his death. No other 
property will be allowed to be converted for 
the purpose of purchasing the additional shares 
of stock, in the absence of an express provision 
in the will. The word “ my” need not have been 
used in that bequest. He bequeathed property 
because he owned it, or thought he did. The 
use of the word “ my” would not make him the 
owner thereof, nor does its omission deprive 
him of the ownership if he did own the shares 
at the time of the bequest. The second pro- 
vision is somewhat indefinite and uncertain; 
but if, in that instance, the testator did not 
own the property, the bequest would also lapse. 
The executors have no right, and the heirs 
can successfully resist any attempt on their 
part, to use other funds of the estate for the 
purpose of carrying out any of the above pro- 
visions. 


H. G., New Yorx.—The will made by you in 
1881, bequeathing all your property to your hus- 
band, as sole legatee or devisee, is not in any 
way affected by your adoption of a child sub- 
sequently thereto; and this is the case whether 
the adoption be a merely informal one or in 
accordance with the statute. To have any 
change made in the record, so that the property 
now standing in your name* may of record 
stand both in your name and in that of your 
husband 
owner), would be of no advantage whatever, and 
fo some extent a great disadvantage to you, for 
it would make him a joint owner with you; you 
could not make any disposition of the property 
without his consent, and it would in a great 
many other respects curtail your rights in the 
said property. The proposed transfer of the 
property, so that the same may stand of record 
both in your name and in that of your husband, 
would not in any way avoid trouble; nor is 
such a transfer necessary. If you, in your life- 
time, will all your property to your husband, 
your children, adopted or otherwise, could lay 
no claim to any portion of your property, upon 
your death. But if the property be held by 
you and your husband as joint owners, and you 
do not dispose of your share in said property, 
by will, before your death, your adopted daugh- 
ter could certainly claim her undivided interest 
in your share of that property, and the law 
would enforce such claim; for you cannot deny 


(your husband thus becoming a part’ 


the right of your child to participate in your 
estate upon your death, unless you will the same 
during your lifetime. The only way to avoid 
future complications is by leaving a carefully 
drawn will, disposing of all your property rea- 
sonably, carefully, and in accordance with the 
dictates of common-sense. 


J. B. K., GreenviLte, Miss.—In a case as sim- 
ple as the one you mention, wherein the form of 
law only is to be complied with, and no bond 
need be given, no schedules filed, and no debts 
paid, it would seem as though an attorney need 
not necessarily be retained; and yet, in order 
to safeguard yourself and protect your rights 
as executrix, an attorney should be called in 
for the purpose of preparing technical papers, 
and complying with the law of the State as ex- 
ists in such cases. While there may be no 
debts, so far as the executrix knows, yet the 
law in some States, and in all probability in 
your State, requires that claims should be ad- 
vertised for within a certain period and in a 
certain manner. To probate a will, the party 
attempting to prove it is known as the proponent, 
and he must prove that the instrument purport- 
ing to be a last will and testament is a lawful 
act. The witnesses must be called, who testi- 
fy to their signatures; who further testify to 
the fact that the will was signed in their pres- 
ence and was acknowledged by the testator, and 
that the signature at the bottom of the instru- 
ment is the signature of the deceased. Difficul- 
ties may arise in ease any of the witnesses are 
deceased; then their signatures must be proven; 
or, in the case mentioned by you, where the 
will is made and witnessed in one State, the 
testator afterwards removing to and dying in 
another State, the law requires still stronger 
proof of the signatures of the witnesses, and 
the signature of the deceased. We can only 
make a general statement as to the usual method 
and work necessary in probating a will. But 
if you will communicate with the clerk of the 
surrogate’s court of your county, he will furnish 
you with blanks, and inform you of the prac- 
tice in force in his county. 


M., New YorkK.—In answer to your question 
as to whether cousins may intermarry in the 
State of New York, we wish to say that there 
is no law in the State of New York forbidding 
such intermarriage. It is impossible, owing to 
lack of space, to give you in these columns a 
detailed statement of the law on that subject 
in the various States. We would have to refer 
you to the statutory law of every State in the 
Union. If you will mention any definite one, 
we shall be pleased to print the details of the 
law of that State for you. 
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Resolution passed at a recent meeting of the American Hair Mattress Renovators: 


Whereas, a large and steadily increasing number of our patrons are dis- 
carding Hair Mattresses in favor of the Ostermoor Patent Elastic Felt 
Mattress, in spite of our combined efforts against them, therefore, be it 


Resolved, tiat a reward of one thousand dollars ($1,000.00) be paid by this 
soctety to any member finding an argument that will discourage their popu- 
larity and prevent their continued sale, 


The Ostermoor Patent $ Express 
Elastic Felt Mattress, Prepaid 


@ Anywhere 
(Smaller sizes at smaller prices) 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; closed in 
the tick by hand—constructed, not stuffed. Softer than hair—never mats or packs as hair does— 
and never needs remaking and is absolutely vermin-proof. In all respects practically un-wear- 
out-able, retaining its shape and elasticity under all sorts of conditions and hard usage. 

SLEEP ON IT THIRTY NIGHTS and if it is not even all you have hoped for, if you don’t 
believe it to be the equal in cleanliness, durability and comfort of any $50 hair mattress ever 
made, you can get your money back by return mail. 


Send For Our Handsome Book, ‘‘ The Test of Time.”’’ 


which costs us 25 cents but costs you nothing but the trouble to send for it. We don’t ask you 
to buy, but we want you /o know. You will be surprised at the beauty of this 80-page book, 

REMEMBER :—Ostermoor Mattresses are not for sale by stores. Must be bought direct 
of us. Our name and guarantee on every matiress, Write us to-day without fail. 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 153 Elizabeth Street, New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 


FEA 





ee a — ~_ 
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morning musicales given by Mr. Maurice 

Bagby at the Waldorf-Astoria have been, 
as usual, the musical events of the season. Mr. 
Bagby’s artists are always of the first rank, and 
his programmes are invariably admirable. This 
season he has given us, on his eight programmes, 
Emma Eames, Ternina, Lehmann, Journet, Cam- 
panari, Suzanne Adams, Mary Howe, Electra 
Gifford, Kégel the ‘cellist, and many other art- 
ists. Mr. Bagby’s musical mornings are a unique 
feature of social life in New York, and their 
great success this winter has shown that the 
original interest in them still continues, and, if 
anything, is deeper and stronger with each re- 
curring season. It may be true that many 
women attend them to see the marvellous gowns 
which are en evidence at every musicale. No- 
where else, except at the opera, do New York 
women dress so elaborately. However that may 
be, the Bagby musicales are perfect in pro- 
gramme and setting, and New York women are 
to be congratulated on their popularity. 

We have also had the unique departure of a 
series of Sunday-afternoon popular recitals given 
by such artists as Madame Schumann-Heink and 
David Bispham. Schumann-Heink’s one recital 
was an artistic treat, and it is gratifying to ob- 
serve that on this occasion the magnificent singer 
was at her best, and sang with the consummate 
art characteristic of her in earlier seasons. Ma- 
dame Schumann-Heink has this winter been sub- 
jected to severe criticism, much of which is justi- 
fied by her recent marked tendency to sing off 
the key. She has done this more rarely toward 
the end of the season than in the beginning, and 
it is probable that the caustic though well-meant 
comments of the musical critics have had an ex- 
cellent effect. 

Mr. David Bispham’s Sunday-afternoon re- 
citals have drawn together immense audiences, 
representing all ranks of society. Those who 
can come no day but Sunday are present, and 
those who have all days for their own are also 
present in the expectation of a musical treat. 
In this they are not disappointed. Mr. Bispham’s 
art has never been more perfect than now. He 
has shown excellent taste in the arrangement of 
his programmes, and he is demonstrating anew 
at these popular recitals how strong is his hold 
upon the music-loving public. It is to be hoped 
that he will follow the experiment which is prov- 
ing so successful by a second series of recitals 
next winter. 

Gregory Hast, the English tenor, has won a 
number of friends among the New York public 
by his artistic methods and his robust voice. 
He has appeared half a dozen times in New York, 
and has also sung throughout the West at nu- 


N EXT to the opera, the delightful Monday- 


merous concerts and private recitals. In Mil- 
waukee he sang at one of the delightful Ballad 
Concerts which have been the success of the 
musical season in that city. 

Miss Feilding Roselle, one of the most charm- 
ing and reliable of our American contraltos, is 
winning fresh laurels this season by her exquisite 
singing of German songs. She was the musical 
attraction at Mrs. Daniel Lamont’s large recep- 
tion last month, and she has been conspicuously 
in demand this winter for large dinners and re- 
ceptions. 

The sensation of the concert season has been 
the great Kubelik, with his pensive face and 
his marvellous violin, into the tones of which 
he has not yet learned to inject heart and soul. 
He himself seems to be quite conscious of these 
limitations, and will no doubt overcome them. 

The sensation of the operatic season has been 
Calvé’s “ Messaline ”—a marvellous but far from 
pleasant performance. Paderewski’s new opera, 
* Manru,” has been presented with success, but 
has not called out the enthusiasm shown for it 
on the other side of the water. The famous pian- 
ist himself has found the usual almost hysterical 
welcome awaiting his arrival in this country, 
and has shown no falling-off in his exquisite art 
on the occasion of his recitals. 

An event of mingled pleasure and pain was 
the farewell concert given by Madame Lilli Leh- 
mann on February 8 to signalize her last appear- 
ance in this country. On this occasion, of such 
deep interest to all music-lovers and to the thou- 
sands of admirers of this wonderful artist, she 
sang like the Lehmann of fifteen years ago. It is 
hard to believe that America has heard her for 
the last time. Instead, we will try to look for- 
ward confidently to a series of farewell perform- 
ances as enjoyable as those of Adelina Patti. 

The Manuscript Society gave, on the evening of 
January 29, a programme made up of extracts 
from the new opera written by Reinhold Her- 
mann. The soloists included Madame Jacoby and 
Mr. Heinrich Meyn, both of whom did their best 
to brighten an almost hopeless performance. 

Madame Sembrich gave her only recital of the 
season on the afternoon of February 3. Sem- 
brich is famous as a programme-maker, as well 
as a great singer, and her programme on this 
occasion was well worth the serious study of 
other singers. Beginning with the classical songs 
of Bach, Beethoven, and Mozart, she followed 
them with the best-known lieder of Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, and Brahms, and end- 
ed with a cluster of exquisite modern songs by 
Strauss, Bungert, Taubert, and Godard. Each 
number in this brilliant programme was given to 
perfection by the great artist whose place to- 
day is unique in the world of song. 
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PLAYING THE PIANO WITH THE AID OF THE PIANOLA IN CONCERT 


The P ianola— An Adjunct to the Piano 


With the advent of the Pianola, a new era began in the history of the piano. 

The old order of things, where, in the vast majority of cases, the piano stood in the home a 
mute monument to the tremendous difficulty of its own execution, has passed. 

And a new order is begun, in which, by the employment of a delicate and essentially 
modern mechanism, the same piano is transformed into a truly splendid musical instrument, 
eloquent to the touch of child or musician. 

Where, in the past, thousands essayed to learn, hundreds persevered, and one mastered 
(only to realize at the end that unceasing devotion to practice was the price of excellence in 
performance), now, thanks to the Pianola and its wonderful simplicity of operation, every one, 
even the utter stranger to the art, can enjoy and doubly enjoy, through production, practically 
every piece ever composed for the piano. 

To-day, the piano, instead of representing a costly and almost invariably disappointing 
investment, can, when amplified by the Pianola, become the most fruitful source of pleasure and 
entertainment it is possible to introduce into the home. 

The thousands upon thousands of Pianolas that are being sold in every corner of the 
civilized world, show that mankind is realizing this and appreciating the value of the improve- 
ment that mechanical skill and ingenuity have wrought. 





The Pianola looks like a small cabinet. It is not attached to the piano in 
any way, but is simply rolled to the instrument when its use is desired. 
The price of the Pianola is $250. 
If you have not heard the piano played with the assistance of the Pianola, it may be difficult for you to understand its won. 


derful success, Certainly you are robbing yourself of an opportunity to judge of an instrument which may’prove of inestimable 
value to you. Visitors welcome, Catalogue H upon request. 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 


Albany, Cluett & Sons 


18 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 
sco FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
124 EAST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, O 


Atlanta, Phillips & Crew Co. 
Augusta, Thomas & Barton Co. 
Baltimore, Wm. Knabe & Co. 
Boston, M. Steinert & Sons Co. 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom 
Chicago, Lyon & Healy 


Cléveland, B. Dreher's.Sons Co. 


Denver, Denver Music Co. 
Detroit, Grinnell Bros. 
Kas. City, Jenkins’ Sons M. Co. 


Los Angeles, South'n Cal. M. Co, 


Milwaukee, W. Rohlfing & Sons 
Montgomery, E. E. Forbes 

Montreal, L. E. N. Pratte & Co. 
Minneapolis, Metrop'tan M. Co. 


Newark, Lauter Co. 

New Orleans, Ph. Werlein, Ltd. 
Philadelphia, C. ]. Heppe & Son 
Pittsburg, C. C. Mellor Co. 
Portland, Ore., M. B. Wells 
Richmond, W. D. Moses & Co. 
Rochester, H. Tracy Balcom 
Salt Lake City, Daynes M. Co, 


(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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San Francisco, Kohler & Chase 
St. Louis, Bollman Bros. Co. 

St. Paul, W. J. Dyer & Bro 
Syracuse, Chase & Smith Co. 
Toledo, W hitney & Currier Co. 
Toronto, Mason & Risch P. Co, 
Troy, Cluett & Sons 
Washington, Wm. Knabe & Co. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


QUESTIONS 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


OF DRESS 


The Bazar's 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send 


stamped envelope. Question should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


MourninG.— A middle-aged woman should 
wear for first mourning the plainest of gowns 


made of Henrietta cloth, either trimmed with 
crépe or with no trimming. Little turn-over 


bands of hemstitched lawn at neck and wrists 
give the only permissible touch of white. 


Hore.—As it would be entirely unconvention- 
al for a widow to discard her veil under one 
or two years, I think the best advice I can 
give you in the matter is to adapt your style 
of wearing your hair to your bonnet. With the 
correct close Marie Stuart bonnet the hair should 
be worn in a knot at the back of the head, the 
bonnet made to fit smoothly on the head and 
just above the knot. In this way the hat may 
be securely fastened and the weight of the veil 
be much less uncomfortable. The veil should 
be arranged on the hat while on your head, that 
its folds may be draped to suit your face; this 
any milliner can do. The question of how long 
you wear a veil is entirely a matter of personal 
choice, and it is not unheard of for a widow to 
discard the veil entirely, but most unconvention- 
al. Your daughters should have for summer both 


black and white gowns. For the street black 
crépe de Chine, or India silk and serge are 
best, and for hot weather black muslins, white 


muslins, and plain white linen duck with black 
neck-ribbon and belt are best. The main point 
to observe is that there should be no trimming 
—positively ro lace or embroidery. We are glad 
to help you, and hope you will write again, if 
we can give you any further advice. 


Puiiprine VILLAGe.—As you say, you cannot 
use any other lace on your gown if the waist is 
to have real lace, so my advice to you is to edge 
the ruffles of the “ Pina ” cloth with little ruches 
or tiny ruffles of white chiffon, and to use,a 
little white chiffon with the lace on the waist. 


S. P. R.—It depends most decidedly on circum- 
stances how one dresses for dinner. In fashion- 
able society everywhere décolleté dress is as much 
the rule for women in the evening as a dress 
suit for men. Even at a family dinner the women 
wear décolleté dresses,and certainly in dining out, 
even alone with a friend, it would be worn if 
the dinner is in a private house. In this coun- 
try décolleté dress is seldom worn at a hotel or 
restaurant or any publie place except the opera. 
But I am speaking of the people who live in New 
York and the other big cities, and their example 
is not always followed by the people who live 
in small towns or in the country. The best way 
is to do what your neighbors do, and wear the 
kind of dress that is worn by the people you 
know. Where you are in doubt. as in going away 
to visit in a strange place, I would advise you to 
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take two evening gowns, one high and one low, 
or to have a gown made with two waists. Con- 
sult your hostess when you arrive as to which 
you shall wear. A thin guimpe is always per- 
missible with a low gown if one has a prejudice 
against having one’s neck uncovered. At an even- 
ing musicale the same rules apply. At an even- 
ing garden-party both high and low neck dresses 
are worn, and hats are proper. It does not dis- 
play ignorance to ask your hostess; merely that 
you are not conversant with the particular fash- 
ion of the place. 


Quesec.—By all means use silk as your waist 
lining, if the expense does not matter; if you 
wish to be economical a good quality cotton 
lining is cheaper and much more serviceable, 
and is almost as good if not quite so comfort- 


able. I think the silk facing the better for the 
cloth gown also. Any well-fitting silk petticoat 
will do for the under-skirt, but it must. fit 


smoothly around the top and have a good flare 
and full ruffles around the foot to give the 
proper effect for this year’s gowns. Many gowns 
for house or reception use have an inside dust 
ruffie which gives an extra fulness around the 
foot. The multiplicity of these pleatings and 
ruffles, with the close fit of the skirt around 
the top, is the main feature of the fashion of 
the present moment. 


Mrs. A. M. D.—The best suggestion I can give 
you in regard to your summer waists, if you 
do not care for the plain tailored shirt-waists, is 
to follow the advice given in the Bazar nearly 
a year ago. This was to have summer silk 
waists made to wear over an under-bodice of thin 
nainsook. A pattern for such an under-bodice 
was issued last spring in cut-paper-pattern form, 
numbered 375. For an outside bodice a good 
pattern is No. 368, except that the outer bodice 
eut by this pattern must be shaped to a point 
at the back of the neck, and must have the sleeves 
cut somewhat short and left to flare. 


PuzzLepD Motuer.—I think your best choice 
for your young daughter will be a foulard satin 
in fawn color and white or gray and white. 
This is “ dressy ” enough for evening wear when 
the organdie would seem too much so, and yet 
is quite suitable for summer use for church and 
‘alls. You may prefer a plain color in crépe de 
Chine, which would be in very good taste. White 
lace trimming, of one of the heavy laces which 
are used in bands, would be the best, and per- 
haps a little twist or bow of pale blue velvet. 
In the Bazars for April 13 and 20 and for May, 
1901, you will find some charming designs for 
young girls’ gowns, which will! still be quite cor- 
rect in style for this year. 
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Shoe for Women | 


The price of which is always $2.50. 
Perhaps you pay more for the pride 

of it, or just as the result of a habit. 
Lither way it’s unnecessary extravagance. 
If you have any doubt about the style of 
the Radcliffe, examine it. If you care to be 
convinced of its comfort, try it on. If 
you would like to have a shoe that will 
give you honest serviceand entire satis- 
faction every way, invest $2.50 inthe 
Radcliffe. Made in every de- 
sirable shape and size, with 
the name on every shoe. 
Sold by all shoe dealers. 
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HARPER'S 


GOOD FORM AND 


An Ovp Susscriner.—The most correct form 
for an invitation to a reception given to a bride 
and groom by parents would be: 


To meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Clark 
will be at home 
on Wednesday, February the fifth, 
from four until seven o’clock 
at 


122 East Street. 





This is the form in vogue this winter, and differs, 
as you see, from the forms that were used last 
winter and previously. It will be understood 
that the reception is given for the young people 
whose names are the first ones mentioned. 
Decorate the rooms for the reception with palms 
growing in pots and with cut flowers and ferns. 
Hire as many palms as are necessary for the 
oceasion and have them in the corners of all the 
rooms and for a background where the people 
stand to receive. Have on the mantels vases 
of cut flowers and ferns, and decorate the gas 
fixtures, and bank the mantel-pieces and fire- 
places with ferns and vines. Use cut flowers 
on the refreshment table for a low centre-piece, 
and in vases at the corners, and have the table 
lighted by candles and decorated with dishes of 
bonbons and small cakes. Use only one color 
and kind of flower—roses or carnations. For 
refreshments serve: 


Bouillon in cups. 
Creamed lobster and sandwiches, 
Croquettes and salad. 

Ices and café frappé and cake. 
Coffee in demi-tasses. 


An Oxtp Surscriser.—An April First enter- 
tainment for a club of ladies! I heard recently 
of an entertainment that might be suitable. On 
entering the room each lady was given a charac- 
ter which she was to impersonate. No one knew 
whom any one else represented and each had to 
guess who every one else was from the manner in 
which she talked, her actions, and her general 
style of behavior. It was great fun, as the object 
was to “fool” every one present. The person 
who, after a limited time, guessed who every one 
was received a prize of a box of candies which 
looked exactly like real, delicious confectionery. 
These were passed around, and every one took one 
unwittingly, and then there was a chorus of ex- 
clamations when it was found that some of the 
chocolate-covered bonbons were stuffed with cot- 
ton wool, others had red pepper in them, some 
were covered pieces of wood, etc. These April- 
fool candies can be bought at any of the large 
confectionery-shops on. April-fool day or 
ordered from them. After the candy had been 
passed, there was a contest of telling the most 
“foolish story.” Each one in turn had a trial, 
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ENTERTAINMENT 
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and | assure you the “chestnuts” which were 
related caused no end of amusement and enter- 
tainment; a prize was given for the one voted 
to be the worst, and this time the prize was a 
live parrot in a gilded cage, and it was the occa- 
sion of much laughter. The supper was now 
served, consisting of all sorts of absurd sur- 
prises. Appetizing-looking sandwiches had in 
them sawdust instead of minced chicken, and 
some glue jelly roused reproaches and laughter. 
After the absurd repast a really good menu was 
served, and then came some more entertainments. 
Quotations taken from Shakspere and other 
writers were given with the word “ fool” occur- 
ring, and each had to tell the author and the 
play or book. At the end of the evening was a 
contest of guessing riddles which was much fun, 
and prizes were awarded for everything. I hope 
that some of my suggestions may seem suitable to 
your needs. 


Mrs. M. A. B.—The golden wedding that you 
plan will be charming, I am very sure. The cake 
will be appropriate and entertaining. I advise 
having it brought into the parlor and put on a 
small table, where the bride of former years can 
cut it herself and give every one a slice. I shall 
give you some suggestions for decorating the 
house and refreshment table. Have yellow roses, 
and for a centre-piece fifty of these with ferns. 
Have little gold paper mats under all the dishes 
on the table and gold paper decorating all the 
pots of palms. Have lady-fingers and sandwiches 
tied with yellow ribbon, and the cakes iced with 
yellow. If all the grandchildren who are present 
wear white dresses with yellow sashes and bows 
the effect will be good. Sheaves of wheat tied 
with yellow ribbon formed a charming decoration 
at a golden wedding I once attended, and were 
symbolic of the autumn and harvest-time of 
life. At this anniversary each guest was pre- 
sented with an envelope tied with narrow yellow 


_ribbon, in which were the photographs of the 


bride and groom, taken about the time that they 
were married, One charming feature of the wed- 
ding that I quote was a surprise to every one. 
It was a series of tableaux that the children and 
grandchildren had arranged, each giving some 
picture in the lives of the aged couple. At the 
end of the tableaux a poem was read which gave 
the congratulations and good wishes of every one 
to the couple. Perhaps, at the reception you 
are planning, such an entertainment would not 
be possible. As many of the original bridal 
party as can be gathered should receive, and of 
course all the children and grandchildren should 
be present. Have for a menu bouillon, creamed 
lobster or chicken in yellow paper cases: sand- 
wiches tied with yellow ribbon, salad in lem- 
on skins and the ices in orange skins, as you 
suggest, with coffee last of all. I think the 
feature of the huge wedding-cake will be 
charming, especially if the former bride cuts and 
distributes it herself. 
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Puipps €§ ATCHISON H. M. (wHo.esale ony) 
141-147 Firry Avenue, New York 


Smart Street 
Hats by the 
world’s most 
famous makers 
and designers. 


A dainty booklet pe ; If your dealer does 
called “Smart ‘al not carry P. & A. 


Styles’’ mailed on “ Pe hats, we pn gibe 
lication. 2 Se you names of near- 
application aS , firms that do. 


This trade mark 
should be in 


NEW YORK 


Plas ERE 





611 A—Light weight cord edge straw, trimmed with wide velvet ribbon and pearl ornaments. 
White straw with Black, Brown and Navy trimming only. 


$851 A—Crown of straw braid, silk fibre underbrim; two large natural and black quills; fancy stee 
ornament. Assorted colors. 


505 A—Natural color Kobé cloth, trimmed with fancy wide ribbon. 


Colors 


Assorted colors. 

228 C—Light weight rough straw, trimmed with silk brilliant and Kuzu cloth. Colors: 
Blue, White, Ecru and Castor. All colors with White cord edge only. 

243 A—Light weight rough straw, trimmed with miroired velvet and two pairs of Merle wings. Colors: 
Black, Brown, Blue, White, Ecru and Castor. All colors with White cord edge. 


Black, Brown, 


On sale by representative houses in all the fashion centers of the world. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Supscriper.—In Six-handed Euchre the person 
on the left of the dealer has the first bid; his 
bid stands until some one raises it. The person 
who makes the highest bid decides the trump. 
The player on the left of the dealer leads, after 
that the person taking the trick has the lead. 
| think these answers cover the points you men- 
tion. You probably know the other rules, that 
partners are chosen at the beginning of the game 
and remain partners throughout the game, and 
that the person who makes the highest bid has 
the right to take what cards he wants from the 
“ widow.” The game may be played with or 
without a joker; it is more fun with one. You 
will find full rules in any book of card games, 
but they are almost the same as for regular 
Euchre. 


Otp Susscriner.—I advise having the minis- 
ter, the bridegroom, and the best man enter 
the chapel, which has no vestry door, by the 
main door a few minutes before the bridal 
party, and walk up the side aisle and stand in 
the chancel a moment or two before the bridal 
party come in. This would be better than to 
have them enter by the front aisle. The bridal 
procession should walk in with the ushers first, 
two by two, the bridemaids, two by two, be- 
hind, and the maid of honor alone. The bride 
walks in last of all on her father’s arm. There 
should be about three feet between the couples 
as they .walk in and out. After the ceremony, 
the bridal party should walk out in the order 
they entered, the groom, of course, taking the 
father’s place, and the best man and minister 
should leave the church afterwards by the side 
aisle. 


Mrs, C. A. W.—I am so sorry that I cannot 
give you the rules for Blind Euchre. I have 
consulted several books on games and asked 
several people, but I cannot discover the rules, 
and I imagine it was more or less of a local game 
in the place, or is known elsewhere by some 
other name. I wish I did not have to send 
such an unsatisfactory response to your kind, 
grateful letter. What you write of our depart- 
ment is deeply appreciated, and I most sincerely 
hope that I may have the pleasure of trying to 
help you in fields where I am more at home. If 
I can discover later anything about Blind Euchre 
1 will let you know at once. 


Evasticiry.—Thank you for your kind letter. 
It pleases me more than I can express, and I am 
happy now and at any time to be of service to 
you. It depends so much on the place one lives 
in, the ages of the young people, and their station 
in life how they should observe in this country 
the laws of chaperonage, that it is a little puz- 
ziing to answer you. Circumstances alter all 
these laws, and they are different in every city. 
For instance, what would obtain in New York 
would be absurd for a small town,and what would 
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be proper for a girl of eighteen would be extreme 
for a girl of twenty-five. On general principles, 
the young girls in any of the big cities do not 
have any more liberty than their English cousins, 
but those who live in a small town over here 
have much more. It is not wrong or unconven- 
tional for a girl to take a walk in the afternoon 
with a man, although it is better if two or three 
girls and young men go together. It is not, how- 
ever correct anywhere for a girl to send an in- 
vitation to a man to visit her when she has a 
mother to give the invitation, unless the two are 
very old friends, and she is old enough to waive 
the proprieties a little. But under most cireum- 
stances she will find that with well-bred people 
the mother, the hostess, writes the invitation, or 
the daughter writes it in her- name. Also a 
girl’s mother should ask a man to call upon a 
daughter; it is unusual, certainly in the big 
cities, for a girl to ask a man to do so unless 
she has met him a number of times at the house 
of a mutual friend, or for some good reason her 
mother is not able to give the invitation. At 
the college “ proms” and football games a chape- 
ron is an absolute necessity always. Yes, cards 
to a college at-home should be acknowledged by 
ecards if a girl is unable to attend. She should 
wear a calling dress to such an at-home. The 
usual costume for a football game is a pretty, 
walking-length, street dress. 1 will answer any 
other questions with pleasure. 


L. H.— How charmingly you have arranged 
things for your little class! They are fortunate 
to have such a teacher! | congratulate you upon 
your spirit and your delightful enthusiasm and 
interest, especially when you have such a busy 
life. Yes, you must have some good plan of work 
for the meetings. Why would it not be a good 
idea to devote every other meeting to play, and 
the ones in between to work? You could arrange 
for a series of amusing games and pastimes—I 


-will be glad to help you in planning them—and 


on the alternate evenings have some regular work 
done. A little class that I know of worked all of 
one winter for a sale which took place in the 
spring. The sale was for the benefit of a babies’ 
home in the country, and these eight little girls 
made over $100 by their work. They hemmed 
dish-cloths and dusters of cheese - cloth, made 
clothes-bags and iron-holders, dressed dolls, and 
made simple stocks. None of the fancy, useless 
articles were made, so everything sold well. The 
children enjoyed the work, and were delighted 
with the fair later. This, it seems to me, would 
be just the plan for your little class. Choose 
some object which will interest them to work 
for, and they will enjoy the work. If you think 
it would be better to have work done at every 
meeting, omit the amusement evenings, but I 
think a change would be wise once in a while. 
You could surprise them with novel entertain- 
ments and some which will be instructive. Let 
me help you in any way that I can. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


P. H. 8S. V.—You require heavy cream lace cur- 
tains for the parlor windows, with inner shades 
of white holland, if possible. The colors and fur- 
niture you now have should give you very hand- 
some results, especially if you add some book- 
shelves. Could not some be built in between the 
door and the fireplace? The dimensions of that 
space are not given, but books there would be 
handsome as well as convenient. Casts would be 
pleasing to introduce among the oil and water 
colors, but to name desirable subjects I would 
have to know your own tastes, whether they are 
grave or gay, classical or modern. Medallion and 
panel bas-reliefs, especially when tinted like old 
ivory, are among the best. Diana and the sev- 
eral Muses are often used upon the yellowest 
panels, also the Coming of Phebus, and similar 
subjects. Rows of monks’ heads are amusing 
without being trivial. A plaster gargoyle, from 
which a small lamp may be hung, makes a charm- 
ing irregularity in a wall, especially over a fire- 
place. Why not add a tea table? It would give 
a touch of coziness; also a tabouret or low stool 
would fill out the spaces well. Your hall is a 
treasure. 


W. A.—Frankly, I feel that you have been 
badly advised, but having purchased such costly 
material, you cannot now discard the foundation 
colors. You require notes of yellow to brighten 
the room in the cold north daylight, and some 
dull blue, dull green, and old-red to subdue the 
coppery shades that are so exaggerated at night. 
Add one or two small rugs that shall include the 
new tones advised. Do not use a writing-desk 
in this room, but convert one of your tables into 
a tea table, upon which you can place pretty 
china with blue tones in it. Use some handsome 
embroidered cover, perhaps of dull yellow and 
white. A dull blue China jardiniére or vase, 
or one having dull blue and green in it, will 
help. Soft yellow silk sash-curtains would dress 
the windows that now are hung with lace. IT 
hope the latter are of cream tint. You should 
vary your etchings with water-colors, if possi- 
ble. Do not banish books wholly, even though 
the room is so near the library. 


M. D. O.—I am so glad to hear you have been 
helped by previous advice, and that you have 
found points of interest in the answers to other 
readers. And before I take up your present 
queries I want to congratulate you on your nat- 
ural love of sunlight, and the sane, healthful con- 
sideration with which you surround your chil- 
dren. Surely they will have much to be thankful 
for in later years. 

Corduroy would be most serviceable for fur- 
niture covering which must defy the lounging 
of sturdy children. Why not build out the space 
below the mantel with bookshelves or cabinet- 
shelves for the holding of special bric-A-brac? 
You will find much more satisfaction in the 
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front door and window if treated alike as to 
curtains. Choose a very heavy net curtain edged 
with point d’Arabe lace. Use cream bobbinet cur- 
tains for the dining-room, as thin as may be had, 
or those of scrim bordered with lace. If the ter- 
ra-cotta hall and library meet your favor, why 
change them? The color is warm, and especially 
to be desired in such rooms. The best position 
for the piano would be across the southeast cor- 
ner of the drawing-room. Draw it well into the 
room, with the back outward toward centre, and 
drape the back with some light, harmonious silk. 
Placed here, the light will come directly over the 
left shoulder of the player. If you must use por- 
tiéres across the bay-window (against which I 
advise) let them be of the thinnest lace or net. 
The window-seat you intend putting in should 
be ample in width, and be finished preferably 
with a full valance. 


R. F. S.— Choose dull-finished cream wood 
work for the bed-room, with white draperies over 
lavender. This or oiled natural pine would be 
far better than any other choice you could make. 
The enamelled bedsteads are used, one might say, 
almost exclusively. Certainly they are cleanlier 
in every way than those of wood. Except where 
carved or inlaid—in other words, in the costliest 
form—the bed-room set of to-day omits the 
wooden bed and substitutes enamelled metal. 


Miss E. A.—The bath mat is to be spread upon 
the floor only during the process of bathing and 
drying. When not in use it should be hung on 
a towel-rack convenient to the bath-tub. 


Levi T. H.—Another reader of the Bazar be- 
came interested in your answer in the August 
number, and has sent some further information. 
If you will kindly send your full name and ad- 
dress to this office we will forward the letter to 
you. 


Cvrtious.—What a fortunate girl to be al- 
ready the possessor of such a commodious “ den ”! 
Yes, indeed! The corner will be not only appro- 
priate, but a necessity, in order to give it the 
really cozy effect you want. But be sure to keep 
the “big old-fashioned sofa.” You will like it 
better, however, if you can arrange to have a 
pretty Oriental cover for it and several pillows, 
although these are not a necessity. The posters 
you speak of are less desirable, because the room 
is too near the parlor, and such decorations would 
clash with the treatment there. If you have no 
other pictures at your command, however, and 
you like the posters, have these framed in the 
simplest narrow wood frames you can get. Have 
your cozy corner in the space to the right of 
the parlor door as you enter, and made of wood 
to match the wood-work of the room. Be sure 
to cushion this corner to harmonize with the 
carpet and draperies. 
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cwSuits and Skirts for Easter 


If you wish some 
thing decidedly new 
in a suit or skirt, 
and entirely different 

























































We have no agents 
or branch stores. 
Ali orders should be 
sent airect to us. 


from the ready-made 
garments which you 
find in every store, 
write for our Cata 
logue and Samples. 
There are hundreds 
of firms selling ready- 
madesuitsand skirts 
but we are the only 
house making fash- 
ionable garments fo 
order at moderate 
prices 

Our Spring Cata- 
logue illustrates an 
exquisite line of 






ladies’ costumes and 
skirts, selected from 
the newest Paris 
models. Our designs 
are exclusive and are 
shown by no other 
firm, and the ma- 
terialsfrom which we 
make our garments 
comprise only the 
very latest fabrics. 





Our Catalogue Illustrates: 


Suits, well-tailored, showing many variations of the prevailing 

fashions, from Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-lined Costumes, in attractive designs, lined throughout 

with excellent taffeta silk, $15 up. 
New Skirts, of the proper flare, light in weight, graceful, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, chic and full of style—you can’t tell how soon the warm weather may come—$3 up. 

Rainy-Day Skirts, made to stand all kinds of weather, $5 up. 
Shirt-Waist Suits and Wash Dresses, dainty, fetching, cool and comfortable, $3 up, 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


WE PAY EXPRESS CHARGES EVERYWHERE 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples of the materials from which we make our garments; you will get them 
FREE by return mail. Order what B desire ; any garment that does not fit and please you may be returned and 


YOUR MONEY WILL BE REFUNDED. 0ur aim is your satisfaction. 






The National Cloak Company 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE BABIES’ HOSPITAL, NEW YORK 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


@. Will you please answer the following ques- 
tion? I have a son twelve years old who is 
a very naughty boy, and will not mind a thing 
I say. I found the only way to keep him in 
order was to spank him; at first I used nothing 
but my hand, but now nothing will do him any 
good unless I give him the soundest kind of 
spanking with a hair-brush and on his bare 
skin. Is there any danger of spanking him too 
much, or would you keep it up until he makes 
up his mind to do what is right? Please let me 
know just what you would do?—Mrs. M. M. T. 

A. After several years of spanking with no 
better results to show than you have, [ believe 
it would pay to try some new method. Physical- 
ly, I think there is little danger of harming the 
boy, but morally I think there is much danger. 
Why not try some other way for a while? Do 
not be too exacting with a boy of twelve; give 
him some little leeway. Of course grave mis- 
demeanors or downright disobedience cannot be 
tolerated, but instead of a spanking on the spot, 
wait awhile until the anger or impatience caused 
by the offence has somewhat cooled off, then try 
kind but sound and sensible reasoning, and ap- 
peal to his sense of honor not to repeat the 
offence again. Can you not interest yourself in 
your boy’s work, also his play? Whether it be 
books or baseball, interest yourself and make it 
a point to know just as much and a little more 
than he does of the things he is interested in, 
be able to give him a point or two; try this and 
I feel sure you will not have to merely seem in- 
terested, but will soon become thoroughly so. 
The boy will look up to his mother as a paragon 
of knowledge, and I| anticipate your soon be- 
coming great friends. 


Q. Will you kindly tell me about my babies’ 
baths? I have two little girls, one four years 
old, the other two years. I give them a tub bath 
in warm water every day, and I have been told 
that I should not do this, that it weakens them. 
1 cannot see why it should when little babies 
always have a bath every day. The matter 
troubles me, and I would like to know how often 
and at what time of day and at what temperature 
this bath should be given. Should they be al- 
lowed to play a few minutes in the tub? I shall 
be very grateful for an answer to these ques- 
tions.—A. A. 

A. You are quite right about your little girls’ 
baths. If given properly the bath will strengthen 
rather than weaken them. I would teach them 
to consider the daily bath as much a necessity 
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Ifa reply by mail is desired a stamped envelope should be enclosed. 


as their. getting up in the morning. I would 
prefer the morning bath; it is more invigorating. 
The temperature of the water should be usually 
ninety-eight degrees, as this is about the normal 
temperature of the body; there will be less 
danger of their becoming chilled or overheated, 
and there will be little or no danger of un- 
pleasant reaction. I would allow the children to 
remain in the water only as long as it takes to 
bathe them; they can do their playing and 
splashing during this time. When taken from 
the tub, rub them over well with the towel, 
~_ giving the circulation a good start for the 
ay. 


Q. My baby is seven months old and I have 
nursed him entirely so far, but now my milk 
does not seem to be quite sufficient. I think if I 
could give him one or possibly two feedings a 
day of something else he might do better. The 
question is what shall I try. May I have your 
advice on the subject? Also how often should he 
take nourishment from now on? I have been 
feeding him every three hours for the last three 
months. Another question I want to ask is, 
when will be the best time for me to wean him? 
Shall I do so in the spring, or shall I try to 
nurse him a little during the summer? It will 
be his second summer, as he was born last May. 
—F, 8. T. 

A. 1 would commence right now to give the 
haby one bottle a day, say 1% oz. milk, 44% oz. 
boiled water or barley gruel; this food is weaker 
than a baby of his age would take ordinarily, 
but when making a change it is always safe to 
commence with a weak food until the stomach is 
accustomed to the change; then slowly increase 
the strength; in a few days, if there is no dis- 
turbance, give him two bottle feedings in the 
twenty-four hours. Gradually increase bottle 
feedings and reduce breast feedings until he is 
entirely weaned. It is much better to wean him 
now than to wait until later. -I believe if fed 
with pure milk carefully prepared, a baby will 
thrive better during the summer on cow’s milk, 
than to have his nourishment from the mother 
who is perhaps not over-strong herself. 


Q. Should my baby. one year old, continue to 
have a daily bath? He enjoys it, but I wonder 
whether it is safe in this cold weather.—Mra, 
B. M. 

14. My answer to you is the same as I al- 
Ways give in such cases—a bath is no injury, 
but a veritable tonic to any healthy’ child. 
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‘* The Guaranteed Shoe.’” 


Crawford Shoe 


For Men and Women, $5.50 | 









Drop postal for 
handsome catalogue 
showing 40 other new 
styles, and keep 
yourself posted on 
what correct dressers 
in New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris wear. 


Style 227—Our new Colonial 
Oxford for women. This will 
be one of the most popular 
spring shapes for house and 
dress. Made of Imported Calf, 
plain toe, new style Cuban 
heel. Can also furnish this 
style made of dull kid. 
















Style 345 —A hand- 
some lace boot for 
Women made of Vici Kid : 
has outside extension sole, 
English toe, kid tip, and military 
heel. Designed for street wear. 


In less than a year we have opened departments in nine of our stores to sell Crawford 
Shoes for Women. No other specialty shoe can show sucha record. And sales for Craw- 
ford Men’s Shoes have doubled. 


The Crawford Shoe is made of the same materials as used in the highest-priced cus- | 
tom shoes. 

Crawford is a New York shoe. It represents the latest approved New York, London, 
and Paris styles. The Crawford Shoe is the best to buy at any price. Others as good 
cost more. It is fitted over living models. That is why no shoe fits as perfectly. 
Comfort from the first, and shapely to the last moment. _ 

_ For sale by high-class dealers in all large towns, or will be sent anywhere in the 
United States and Dependencies, and all Parcel-Post countries, for $3.75. (The extra 
25c. is for delivery.) 












THE CRAWFORD SHOE MAKERS 
Address Mail-Order Department F. 140 Duane Street, New York City, U.S. A. 














Men STORES Women 
160 Summer St., Crawford Bidg., Boston. 433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
169 Tremont St. & 72 Mason St., Boston. 903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, 









208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


825 Broadway, New York. 
150 W. 125th St., New York. Factories: 


54 West 23d St., New York. 


983-95 Nassau St., New York. 137 Fulton St., New York. 
54 W. 23d St., New York. NEW YORK CITY 150 W. 125th St., New York. 
825 Broadway, New York. BROCKTON, MASS. 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


169 Tremont St., Boston. 
903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington. 


160 Summer St., Boston. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


FLUSHING.—Buttermilk Cake: Cream a half- 
cup of butter with a cup and a half of sugar; 
add the well-beaten yolks of three eggs, and stir 
in a half-pint of buttermilk and a teaspoonful 
of baking-soda dissolved in a table-spoonful of 
boiling water. Beat hard; add about two and a 
half cups of flour and the stiffened whites of the 


eggs. If the batter is too thin add a little more 
flour. Bake in a loaf in a steady oven until a 


straw comes out clean from the thickest part of 
the cake. 


Constant Reaper.—tTry this recipe for vanilla 
ice-cream: Stir a pinch of soda into a pint of 
rich milk before bringing to the scalding-point 
in a double boiler. Beat four eggs light with two 
cups of granulated sugar. Pour the scalding milk 
slowly, beating steadily, upon the eggs and sugar, 
and return all to the double boiler. Cook, stir- 
ring constantly, until you have a smooth cus- 
tard that will coat the spoon. Too long cook- 
ing will make the custard curdle and break. Re- 
move from the fire, flavor to taste with vanilla, 
and set aside to cool. When cold, stir in a pint 
of sweet cream, turn into the freezer, and grind 
until the dasher will turn no longer. Now re- 
move the dasher, fit the cover on the freezer, and 
pack down in ice and salt until wanted. 


Hovsekeerer.—To make a Spanish omelet fry 
six slices of bacon crisp, then chop into bits. 
Peel and chop two tomatoes and eight mush- 
rooms, and mix the bacon with these. Return to 
the pan and fat in which the bacon was fried, 
and add a large onion, minced fine. Stir over 
the fire for ten minutes, taking care that the 
contents of the pan do not scorch. Have ready 
eight eggs beaten. add to them salt and pepper 
to taste, and six teaspoonfuls of milk. Turn the 
eggs into a pan in which a bit of butter has 
been melted, and cook over the fire until the 
omelet is set. Pour the chopped mixture quickly 


over the omelet. fold this over upon itself, and , 


slip from the pan to a hot platter. Send at once 


to the table. 


F. R. B.—For spiced canteloupe peel the fruit 
and remove the soft inner part. Cut the rind 
into strips and put in a preserving-kettle lined 
with vine leaves. Sprinkle each laver of citron 
with a pinch of powdered alum. Add just enough 
water to cover the fruit. then put several layers 
of the vine leaves over all. Cover with a closely 
fitting lid. and steam for two and a half hours, 
taking care that the contents of the kettle do not 
boil. Now drain the fruit, and throw it into 
cold water. Soak for three hours, changing the 
water three times. Drain the fruit and weigh 
it. To every two pounds of the canteloupe allow 
two pounds of sugar and a cup of water. Put 
the sugar and water over the fire and boil, skim- 
ming frequently. As soon as the boiling-point 
is reached lay in the fruit and a few bits of 
sliced ginger root. Simmer until the rind is 
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clear, and can be pierced with a fork, then re- 
move and lay on platters to cool. Add to the 
syrup a quart of vinegar for every two pounds 
of fruit, two table-spoonfuls each of ground cin- 
namon, cloves, and mace tied in tiny cheese- 
cloth bags, and a small salt-spoonful of tur- 
meric. When the syrup boils put in the fruit 
again, let it simmer ten minutes; pack in jars, 
and fill with the boiling liquid, and seal. 


Mrs. D. V. N.—Many thanks for what you say 
of this department. It is a pleasure to give you 
the recipes for which you ask. 

Devil’s Food.—Make the brown mixture for 
this cake by melting in a double boiler a cake of 
sweet chocolate (grated), a cup of light brown 
sugar, and a gill of milk. Cook until the boiling- 
point is reached, then remove and beat in a table- 
spoonful of extract of vanilla, and set aside to 
cool. Cream a cup of sugar with a half-cup of 
butter, add a gill of milk, the beaten yolks of two 
eggs, enough prepared flour to make a good bat- 
ter, and the stiffened whites of the eggs. Now 
stir in quickly and lightly the brown mixture, 
and bake in layer-tins. Spread each layer when 
cold with a chocolate filling, and cover the en- 
tire cake with a chocolate frosting. 

Eggs @ la Newburg.—Boil five eggs, throw into 
cold water, remove the shells, and cut the eggs 
into thick slices. Cook together in a saucepan a 
table-spoonful of butter and one of flour, and 
when these are blended add a gill of cream and 
a gill of milk, stir to a smooth white sauce, then 
season to taste with white pepper and salt, and 
beat in gradually the beaten yolks of two eggs 
and a wine-glassful of sherry. Serve immediate- 
ly, with the sliced eggs heated in the sauce. 


Currosity.—I can find nowhere any informa- 
tion nor have I ever heard of “ cider-jelly pie.” 
If later I am more fortunate, I will then give you 
the information. 


A GRaTeruL Reaper.—I am glad that you 
found the ice-cream recipe satisfactory, and cheer- 
fully give the two recipes for which you ask. 

Raspberry Water-ice—Mash a quart of red 
raspberries, and cover them with two cups of 
granulated sugar, then stir in the juice of two 
lemons. At the end of an hour stir the mixture, 
then rub through a sieve, add a quart of cold 
water. and freeze. 

Huckleberry Loaf Cake.—Sift two cupfuls of 
flour with two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder and a quarter-teaspoonful of salt. Cream 
a cupful of butter with two cupfuls of powdered 
sugar, stir in the beaten yolks of four eggs, a 
half-pint of sweet milk, a half-teaspoonful each 
of powdered nutmeg and cinnamon, and the stif- 
fened whites of the four eggs added alternately 
with the sifted flour. Last of all, stir in lightly 
a quart of huckleberries thickly dredged with 
flour. Turn into a greased mould with a funnel 
in the centre, and bake. 
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Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas: it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product: 
no “treatment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No flour, starch, ground cocoa shells, or 


coloring matter: nothing but the nutritive and digestible product of 
the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


Sample Can (1-4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 





Harper’s Bazar for the Christmas month continues to prove that a thoroughly up-to-date wo- 
man’s magazine may be interesting to men also. The list of ideas for the holiday, from dinner 
to dress, and from manners to morals, is practically unlimited.—Guardian, Paterson, New Jersey. 


The Christmas number of Harper’s Bazar is resplendent in coloring and delightful in con- 
tents. The features of this popular magazine are excellent, the illustrations being especially 
artistic.—Picayune, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


The Christmas number of Harper’s Bazar has a brilliant table of contents, in which holiday 
topics of course abound. There are two delightful stories, one by that clever writer, Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, in which she opens the eyes of fond mothers and fathers and uncles and aunts 
to a fact which has been long staring them in the face, but which they have hitherto failed to 
see, and another by Mary E. Wilkins. Theodosia Garrison contributes an exquisite poem. then 
there are articles on gift-making and other practical holiday subjects, and a paper describing a 
fine scheme for a Christmas dinner. The usual departments are not neglected, notwithstanding 
these Christmas articles—the fashions, flowers, the care of the children, the editor’s notes, etc., 
provide much interesting and timely reading matter, and all taken together make a truly excel- 
lent issue of a favorite magazine.—Union and Advertiser, Rochester, New York. 


The beautiful cover of the December issue of HArpeR’s BAZar is a fittingly “ fair outside” for 
the good things within.—Times-Democrat, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


We have always found anything made from a BAzarR pattern stay in style longer than from 
another kind of patterns. My home used to be in Canada, and ever since I can remember my 
mother has taken your magazine. My youngest sister is so fond of it that when it used to come 
my brother would toss it across the tahle to her with the remark, “ Here is your Bible, Ella.” 
She is married, and lives in Denver, Colorado, now, and each Christmas father’s Christmas box 
to her and to me is a year’s subscription to the Bazar. I would be lost without it.—C. EF. R., 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 


I want to thank you for your kind advice and all the help you gave me last autumn when I 
was preparing for my Christmas wedding. I have said one hundred times since, “ What would 
I have done without Harper’s Bazar and the kind answer it sent to me?’—Mrs. M. A.. 
Saugatuck, Connecticut. 


Please accept my best thanks for the Bazar, and for “Our Girls” department in particular. 
I enjoy the Bazar so much that I can searcely wait for each number to come.—C. W. W., Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 





The Bazar’s suggestions for holiday gifts were appreciated very much, and the departments 
always prove enjoyable.—E£. C. C., Canton, Illinois. 


Few high-class periodicals are on the ten-cent list which can compare, from the feminine point 
of view, with the Thanksgiving number of HArper’s Bazar.—News, Bangor, Maine. 


Over and above its regular excuse for being, in the way of fashion and household hints of all 
kinds, Harper’s Bazar for November has more good things than many a periodical entirely de- 
voted to light literature. It is amusing, interesting, and instructive—Western Christian Advo- 
cate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The changing of Harper’s Bazar from a weekly to a monthly has been accomplished with great 
satisfaction to all persons interested. Only a few of the “ old subscribers ” were displeased with 
the change, while it has resulted in the addition of thousands of new names to the list of sub- 
scribers.—The Presbuterian, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


I am a subscriber to Harper’s Bazar; have been one for a period of years. I was disap- 
pointed when first it was changed from a weekly to a monthly. Now I think it better than ever, 
and enjoy it thoroughly.—Mrs. @. R. T., Halifaz. 


The January number of Harper’s Bazar is a most noteworthy issue. It is beautiful from a 
typographical and artistic point of view. It contains much of real literary value. The first 
of the series of papers on “ The Woman’s Movement of Our Day,” by Olive Schreiner, has the 
merit of being original and forcible. It is likely to arouse comment.—Sentinel, Milwaukee. 


Harper’s Bazar for December contains the usual interesting feature articles, which, with many 
other interesting articles, make up ‘the number.—World, Clevelaud, Ohio, 
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Giant Strides by a 
Giant Company 


LIFE INSURANCE written and placed during 1901, over 2 73 Millions Ps 
PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, in 26 years, over . . S§ Millions + 














ASSETS, end of 1901, over. . . . . 1... > 48 Millions 34 
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INCOME, during 1901, nearly. . . . . . . . 29 Millions a 

PAID POLICY-HOLDERS, during 1901, over . . S Millions Ps 
Policies in Force nearly 4 Millions. | 5 

Covering Life Insurance of over 2 
$703,000,000 i 

SURROUNDING WITH ABSOLUTE PROTECTION e 
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More Than One Million Families |} 

A Progressive Company in which the Safety * 

and Advancement of Its Policy-Holders’ et 
interests are the chief considerations. E 


Write for Information to Dept. W, 

















THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


at JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. HOME OFFICE: ‘Newark, N. J. 
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TOILET: 
SOAPS 


POWDERS 


THIS BEAUTIFUL DOILY 


together with 69 other exquisite designs for Lace- 
Making, Embroidery, and Needlework, illustrated, 
with full instructions for making, are found ‘in 


BARBOUR’S 
PRIZE NEEDLEWORK SERIES 


Every design | NUMBER | All Bright, Exquisite Toilet Luxuries 


absolutely new Up-to- Date Delettrez Aglaia, Delettrez Violettes Celestes, 
Sent postpaid Designs for Delettrez Amaryllis du Japon, 


on receipt of Lace Making, in Perfumes, Soaps, and Powders. 


Embroidery, and Sold by the best dealers. Refuse substitutes. 
i Oc. Needlework. McKESSON & ROBBINS, AMERICAN AGENTS, NEW YORK. 


LINEN THREAD COMPANY, 48 White St., New York, 


The Straight Military Front 


shown in right-hand fig- 
ure is secured by wearing 


GAe FOSTER 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December 5, 1899 


The only supporter with a pad large 
enoughand supporting bands strong 
enough to hold back the entireabdo- 
men, assuring the wearer a correct 
standing position and the much-de- 
sired straight front. It has a waist- 
band which presses on the sides of 
the waist, making it round, and has 
no metal parts to mar or tear the 
corset. 


Three Grades : 


Wide web, black or white... .60¢ 
Wide web, fancy frilled 

Black, white, cardinal, blue, or pink 
Heavy silk web 

Large pad if desired. 


The name “ Foster ”’ is stamped on every 
pair. Don't let your dealer impose on you 
with “something just the same as ‘The 
Foster.’”’ If he hasn’t it, we will mail it 
to you on receipt of price. Give color de- 
sired, and your height and waist measure. 


Without the Foster With the Foster The Foster Hose Supporter Co., 
438 Broadway, New York City. 








